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PREFACE. 


TISTORY, of all other ſtu- 
dies, 1s the moſt neceflary for 
a man who is to live in the world. 
It preſents us with a review of all 
thoſe mighty events which have influ- 
enced the fate of nations; and com- 
municates to our inquiry the whole 
progreſs of improvement, the whole 
circle of knowledge and experience, 
In the delightful ſtudy of hiſtory, we 
become acquainted with the charac- 
ters, and even the perſons of thoſe 
heroes, who have triumphed over 
barbarity ; of thoſe legiſtators, who 
have ſtrengthened the bands of ſo- 
ciety; and of thoſe philoſophers, 
who have inſtructed, poliſhed, and 
reformed mankind. 

In reading the tranſactions of o- 
thers, we are apprized of our own 
duty ; and the more we are informed 
of what is paſt, we ſhall be the bet- 
ter enabled to conduct ourſelves for 
the future, 
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« The teſtimonies of ancient hiſ- 
« tory, ſays Lord Cheſterfield 
c are weaker than thoſe of modern, 
« as all teſtimony grows weaker and 
& weaker, as it is more and more re- 
& mote from us; but modern hiſ- 
* tory, particularly that of the three 
« laſt centuries, ſhould be applied to 
« with the greateſt attention and ex- 
actneſs; there the probability of 
% coming to the truth is much 
4 greater, the teſtimonies being 
more recent.“ 

Such is the opinion of the earl of 
Cheſterfield on the ſubject of hiſtory; 
and, fully convinced of the juſtneſs 
and propriety of his obſervations, I 
have followed his plan, as far as was 
conſiſtent with the nature of this per- 
formance. I have, in the early pe- 
riods of Engliſh hiſtory, been as con- 
ciſe as poſſible; but, in the modern 
part, I have been as copious and ex- 
tenſive as the limits which I have 
preſcribed myſelf would allow, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE ancient ſtate of England, with 
reſpect to its conſtitution, was ori- 
ginally a monarchy, under the primi- 
tive Britons ; afterwards a province in 
ſubjection to the Romans; then an hep- 
tarchical government under the Saxons; 
then a kingdom ſubordinate to the Danes; 
next after them, under the power and 
dominion of the Normans ; but at pre- 
ſent a monarchy again. 
| The whole iſland was at firſt called 
Albion, Alpion, becauſe the term Alp 
ſignifies a hill. It was likewiſe called 
 Olbt;n, a Greek word for happy, becauſe 
the ancient Britons lived for a long time 
in caſe and affluence, in the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of their hills, till the wild ambition 
of Czſar interrupted their flouriſhing ſtate 
of peace and tranquility. 
It was afterwards named Brithtania, 
from Brith, ſignifying painted in the Bri- 
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tiſh language, and the Greek term Tania, 
or country, which the Romans ſoftened 
into Britannia. 

Britain was but very little known to 
the reſt of the world before the time of 
the Romans. TT he coaſt oppoſite Gaul 
were frequented by merchants who traded 
thither for ſuch commodities as the na- 
tives were able to produce. Theſe, it is 
thought, after a time, took poſſeſſion of 
all the maritime places where they had at 
firſt been permitted to reſide There, 
finding the country fertile, and commo- 
dioufſly ſituated for trade, they ſett ed upon 
the ſca- ſide, and introduced the practice 
of agriculture. But it was very different 
* ith the inland inhabitants of the coun— 
try, who conſidered themſelves as the 
lawful poſſeſſors of the ſoil. Theſe avoid- 
ed ail correſpondence with the new 
comers, whom they deemed intruders 
upon their property. 

The inland inhabitants are repreſent- 
ed as extremely numerous, living in cot- 
tages thatched with ſtraw, and feeding 
large herds of cattle. I hey ſubſiſted 
chiefly upon milk, and fleſh procured by 
the chace. What cloatis they wore to 
coverany part of their bodies, were uſually 
the ſkins of beaſts; but much of their 
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bodies, as the arms, legs, and thighs, 
was Jeft naked, and thoſe parts were 
painted blue. Their hair, which was 
generally yellow, flowed down upon their 
backs and ſhoulders, They conſtantly 
ſhaved their faces, except their upper 
lip, where they ſuffered the hair to grow 
to an enormous length. The dreſs of 
favage nations is every where almoſt the 
fame, being calculated rather to inſpire 
terror than to excite love or reſpect. 

As to their government, it conſiſted of 
ſevera! ſmall principalities, each under 
its reſpective leader. And this ſeems to 
be the earlieſt mode of dominion with 
which mankind are acquainted, and de- 
duced from the na ural privileges of pa- 
ternal authority, Upon great or uncom- 
mon dangers, a commander in chiet was 
choſen by conſent, in a general aſſembly ; 
and to him was committed the conduct 
of the gencral intereſt, the power of 
making peace, or leading to war. 

Their forces conſiſted chiefly of foot; 
and yet they eou'd bring a conſiderable 
number of horſe into the field upon ex- 
traordinary cccaſions. They hkewiſe uſed 
chariots in battle, which, with ſhort 
ſcythes faſtened to the ends of the axle- 
trees, inflicted terrible wounds, ſpreading 
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terror and devaſtation whereſoever they 
drove. Nor, while the chariots were thus 
deſtroying, were the warriors who con- 
ducted them unemployed Theſe darted 
their javelins againſt the enemy, ran along 
the beam, leapt on the ground, reſumed 
their ſeat, ſtopt, or turned their horſes at 
full ſpeed, and ſometimes cunningly re- 
treated, to draw the enemy intoconfuſion, 
The religion of the Britons was one 
of the molt conſiderable part of their go- 
yernment; and the Druids, who were 
the guardians of it, poſſeſſed great au- 
thority among them. No ſpecies of ſu- 
rſtition was ever more terrible than 
theirs ; beſides the ſevere penalties which 
they were permitted to inflict in this 
world, they inculcated the doctrine of 
tranſmigration of ſouls, and thus extend- 
ed their authority as far as the fears of 
their votaries. They ſacrificed human 
victims, which they burned in large 
wicker idols, made ſo capacious as to con- 
tain a multitude of perſons at once, who 
were thus conſumed together. To thcle 
rites, tending to impreſs ignorance with 
awe, they added the auſterity of their 
manners, and the ſimplicity of their lives. 
They lived in woods, caves, and hol- 
low trees; their food was acorns and 
| berries, 
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berries, and their drink water. By theſe 
arts they were not only reſpected, but 
almoſt adored, by the people. 

It may be caſily ſuppoſed, that the 
manners of the inhabitants took a tinc- 
ture from the diſcipline of their teachers. 
Their lives were ſimple, but they were 
marked with cruelty and ferocity ; their 
courage was great, but neither dignified 
by mercy nor perſeverance. 

The Britons had long remained in 
this rude, but independent ſtate, when 
Czſar, having over-run Gaul with his 
victories, and willing ſtill farther to 
extend his fame, determined upon the 
conqueſt of a country that ſeemed to pro- 
miſe an eaſy triumph. When the troops 
deſtined for the expedition were embark- 
ed, he ſet fail for Britain about midnight, 
and the next morning arrived on the 
coaſt near Dover, where he ſaw the rocks 
and cliffs covered with armed men to 
oppole his landing. 

The Britons had choſen Caſſivelau- 
nus for their commander in chief; 
but the petty princes under his com 
mand, either defiring his ſtation, or 
ſuſpecting his fidelity, threw off their 
allegiance, Some of them fled, with 
their forces, into the internal parts ot 
| the 
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the kingdom, others ſubmitted to Cæ- 
far ; till at length Caſſivelaunus himſelf, 
weakened by ſo many deſertions, reſolved 
upon making what terms he was able, 
while he yet had power to keep the 
field. The conditions offered by Cæ- 
far, and accepted by him, were, that 
he ſhould ſend to the continent double 
the number of hoſtages at firſt demanded, 
and that he ſhould acknowledge ſubjec- 
tion to the Romans. Cæſar, however, 
was obliged to return once more to com- 
pel the Fritons to complete their ſtipu- 
lated treaty, 

After the Romans had been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of this iſland for near four hundred 
years, they left it to its ancient inhabi- 
tants again; but as they were at that 
time molt ſhamefully degenerated from 
their native courage and intrepidity, 
they were ſoon after invaded by the 
Scots and Pitts ; and being greatly in- 
timidated at the thoughts of their ap- 
proach, they applied to the Saxons 
(through the plauſible inſinuations of 
their unambitious monarch Vortigern) 
for their aſſiſtance, and thereby brought 
on their total ruin and deſtruction, and 
the diviſion of their country into the 
following heptarchy, viz. the Kingdom 
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of Kent; the kingdom of the South 
Saxons; the kingdom of the Weſt Sax 
ons; the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons; 
the kingdom of Northumberland; the 
kingdom of the Eaſt Angles; and the 
kingdom of the Mercians. 

In proceſs of time, Britannia aſſumed 
the name of Angle-land, or England. 
The iſt king thereof was Egbert the 
Great; the 2d, Ethelwolf, his only 
ſurviving ſon; the 3d, Ethelbald; the 
4th, Ethelbert; the 5th, Ethelred J. 
the th, Alfred the Great; the 7th, 
Edward the Elder; the 8th, Athelſtan ; 
the 9th, Edmund I. the 16th, Edred ; 
the 11th, Edwy, or Edwin; the 12th, 
Edgar the Facific; the 1 3th, Edward 11. 
the 14th, Ethelred II. the 15th, Ed- 
mund, ſurnamed Ironſide; the 16th, 
Canute the Great ; the 19th, Harold I, 
furnamed Harefoot ; the 18th, Hardi- 
canute ; the 19th, Edward, ſurnamed 
the Confeſſor; and the 2c<cth, Harold, 
the ſecond fon of Godwin, earl of Kent, 
His pretentions were, however, oppoſed 
by William duke of Normandy, who 
"oGiſted that the crown belonged of right 
to him, it being bequeathed to him by 
Edward the Confeffor. In the year 
1066, he made a deſcent on the coaſt 

| ot 
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of Suſſex, with a numerous army; and | 
ſoon after came to an engagement with 
Harold at Haſtings, who was killed upon 
the ſpot, and his army entirely defeated ; 
as will be more particularly related in 
the account of the reign of William the 
Conqueror, 
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WILLIAM I. Surnamed THE Cone 
QUEROR, 


ILLIAM I. king of England, 

W and duke of Normandy, was 
one of the greateſt generals of 

the eleventh century. He was born at Fa- 
laiſe, and was the natural ſon of Robert 
duke of Normandy, by Arlotte, a furrier's 
daughter, After the death of Robert, 
which happened in 1035, William, who 
was his only ſon, ſucceeded him, His re- 
lations, however, diſputed the ſucceſſion, 
but being favoured by Henry I. king of 
France, he triumphed over them, defeated 
count d*Arques, took Maine, and carried 


the war into Anjou. Some time after, he 
| B paid 
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paid a viſit to Edward the Confeſſor, who 
treated him with great reſpect, and took a 
tour with him through England. 

Edward the Confeſſor dying without 
iſſue in 1065, appointed him his heir: 
on which William ſent to demand the 
crown; and ſoon after landed at Pe- 
venſey in Suſſex, with a powerful army, 
and thence procceding to Haſtings, built 
a ſtrong fort. Harold had placed him- 
{elf on the throne, and now marched to 
oppoſe him; on which a bloody battle en- 
ſued, the 14th of October, 1066, in 
which William obtained a complete victo- 
ry, though he had three horſes killed un- 
der him, and loſt a great number of his 
troops. 

On the ſide of the Engliſh Harold was 
Hain, with many of the nobility, and a- 
bout 60,000 ſoldiers, The Normans had, 
beſides, the advantage of long bows, of 
the uſe of which the t.nglith were then ig- 
norant; but, in ſpite of theſe, the Eng- 
liſh, with their battle axes, kept ſo cloſe 
together, that they remained invincible, 
till the Normans, pretending to fiy, 
brought them into diſorder, Notwithſtand- 
ing this victory, William could have little 
hopes of gaining the throne by right of 
conqueſt ; he therefore gave out, that be 

| | Came 
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came to revenge the death of prince Al- 
fred, brother to king Fdward; to reſtore 
Robert, archbiſnop of Canterbury, to his 
fee ; and to obtain the crown as his right, 
on account of its being dequeathed to him 
by Edward the Confeflor, He cannot, 
therefore, be properly ſaid to have obtained 
the crown by conqueſt, ſince theſe motives 
engaged many of the Engliſh in his fa- 
vour. | 
William's paſſions were violent, but he 
had much wiſdom, and an equal ſhare of 
difimulation, He marched directly to Lon- 
don; but on the way was met by a large 
body of Kentiſh men, each with a bough, 
or branch of a tree in his hand. This 
army was headed by Stigand, the archbi- 
ſhop, who made a ſpeech to the Con- 
queror, in which he boldly demanded the 
preſervation of their liberties ; and let him 
know, that they were reſolved rather to 
die than to part with their Jaws, and live 
in bondage, 1 iy 
William thought proper to grant their 
demands; he agreed to govern them by 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, and to 
ſuffer them to retain their ancient cuſtoms, 
Upon his coronation at Weſtminſter, he 
was ſworn to govern by the laws of the 
realm; and though he after wards intro- 
B 2 duced 
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duced ſome new forms, he preſerved trials 
by juries, and the borough law. 

The firſt act of ſovercignty he exerciſed, 
after his coronation, was the feizure of 
Harold's treaſure, which he found amaſſ'd 
at Winchefter. Part of this he diſtributed 
among the principal officers of his army 
part was given to the churches and mona» 
Leries ; and a large ſhare ſent to the 
Pope. 

He began his reign with ſuch modera- 
tion as afforded a happy omen to his ſub- 
jects. He exhorted his principal officers 
to treat the Engliſh with humanity, and 
reſpeEt them as brothers. He iſſued orders 
throughout his army, forbidding his ſol- 
diers to attempt the chaſtity of the women, 
or commit the leaſt outrage againſt the in- 
habitants, under the fevereſ{ p nhalt s. 
This ſpecimen of his equity had w .nder- 
ful effect upon the Enel. who vid with 
each other in teſtitymg their loyalty and 
eſteem, by preſenting hm with large ſums 
of money, which helped him to defray the 
expence of the conqueſt; nor could they 
blame his conduct, when he divided among 
his followers the lands of all the noblemen 
who had appeared in arms againſt him, as 
well thoſe that fell, as thoſe that ſurvived 
the battle, 
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He inſtituted the courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer; butat the ſame time diſarmed 
his Engl ſh ſubjects, and forbade their hav- 
ing any light in theic houſes after 8 o'clock 
at night, when a bell was rung, called 
Cui, or Coverfire, at the found of 
which all were obliged to put out their 
fres and candles. He conquered ſeveral 
powers who invaded England, obliged the 


Scots to preſerve the peace they had bro- 


ken, compelled the Welch to pay him 
tribe, refuſed to pay homage to the 
pope, built the tower of London, and 
cauſed all public acts to be made in the 
Norman tongue. He oppreſſed the people 
by taxes, and cauted al] England to be 
turveyed and rated, and had the men num- 
bered, in a work called Doomſday-book, 

which is ſtill extant. 
He reſolved to chaſtiſe the French, who 
invaded Normandy, and after that to re- 
duce his ſon Robert; but Robert no ſooner 
tound that he was engaged with his father 
then he dutifully ſubmuted to him, not- 
withſtanding his being victorious. Some 
time after, William declared war againſt 
Phillip I. king of France, laid waſte the 
country, burnt Mantes, and ravaged it 
with ſword and fire to the gates of Paris; 3 
but approaching too near the flames of 
B 3 Mantes, 
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Mantes, the heat of the fire, together 
with the warmth of the ſeaſon, threw him 
into a fever, which being increaſed by a 
fall from his horſe in his return to Roan, 
he died in a village near that city, the gth 
of September, 1087, in the 64th year of his 
age, after a reign of fifty-two years in 
Normandy, and twenty-one in England, 
He was interred at Caen in Normandy. 

William was a prince of great courage, 
capacity, and ambition; he was politic, 
cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; ſtern 
and haughty in his deportment ; reſerved 
and jealous in his diſpofition. He was 
fond of glory, and though parſimonious in 
domeſtic affairs, delighted in pomp and 
oſtentation. His aſpect was nobly ſevere 
and imperious, his ſtature tall and portly, 
his conſtitution robuſt, and his ſtrength to 
great, that hardly a man of that age could 
bend his bow, or handle his arms, 


Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1068. TheEngliſh were required to put 
out their fire and candle at eight in the 
evening, on the ringing of the curfew bell; 
and allo to deliver up their arms. 

1072. Surnames were firſt uſed in Eng- 

land; 
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land; and common ſwearing firſt intry- 
duced, 

1076. A great earthquake in England, 
and a froſt from the beginning of Novem- 
ber to the April following. 

1079. The courts of Exchequer and 
Chancery, the four terms of law, ſheriffs, 
and juſtices of the peacr, ordained. Seal- 
ing of writs was alſo introduced in this 
reign, 


. 


WIIIau II. ſurnamed Rufus, or 

Red, from the colcur of his hair, 
and his florid complexion, was the ſecond 
ſurviving ſon of William the Conqueror, 
and ſucceeded his father the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1087, He was then thirty years 
of age; and at the ſame time Robert, his 
_ elder brother, ſucceeded, by his tather's 
will, to the duchy of Normandy ; but he 
reſolved to aflert his right of primogeniture 
to the crown of England ; and ſeveral 
of the Norman nobility e{pouſed his cauſe, 
William, however, defeated a body of his 
troops in Kent, and toon after prevailed . 
en him to conclude a peace, 


The 
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The two brothers then made war on 
Henry, their youngeſt brother, whom 
they beſieged in Mount St. Micha-!, 
where the king riding one morning un- 
attended, fell in with a party of Henry's 
ſoldiers, and endeavoured to force his way 
through them; but was diſmounted, and 
a ſoldier was going to diſpatch him, when 
he ſaved his life by crying out, ** Hold, fel - 
low, I am the king of England.“ Upon 
this the man, dropping his (word, raiſed 
the monarch from the ground, and receiu- 
ed from him the honour of knighthood, 
and other favours. 

The brothers being ſoon reconciled, 
Williamturned his arms againſt Scocland, 
and defeated the army of king Malcolm, 
who, with his fon, were killed juſt before 
in an ambuſh laid by Mowbray, gov-raor 
of Northumberland. But ſoon after, 
Mowbray finding that the king nealected 
to reward his ſervices, joined with other 
noblemen to ſet the crown on ihe head of 
Stephen, grandſon to \V iliiam the C u- 
queror. Upon which the king marched 
into Yoikſhire, reduced Bamborough, 
took Mowbray priſoner, and put an end 
to the rebellion, But at length, William 
hunting in the New Foreſt, was Kk lied by 
an arrow, ſhot by Walter T yrrel, his par- 
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ticular favourite, who, aiming at a deer, 
ſhot the king in the breaſt, on which he 
immediately expired, on the 2d of Auguſt, 
T100, aged 4 i, after a reign of thirteen 

cars, It is ſaid, fo little reſpe& was paid 
to his body, that it was conveyed in a 
coal- cart to Wincheſter, and was ſoon 
after interred, in a very private manner, 
in St. Swithin's church there. 

William was equally void of learning, 
principle, and humanity ; haughty, paſ- 
fionate, brutal, profligate, and ungrate= 
ful, a ſcoffcr at religion, a ſcourge to the 
clergy, vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, 
laviſh and diſſolute, and an inveterate ene. 
my to the Engliſh, though he owed his 
crown to their valour and fidelity, when 

the Norman lords intended to expel him 

fruic the throne. He lived in a ſcanda- 
Hus commerce with proſtitutes, profeſſing 
his contempt for marriage. Having no 
legitimate iſſue, the crown deyolved to 
his bruther Henry, 

Willian at the time of his death, had 
the archb ſhoprics of Canterbury, the bi- 
fhoprics of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, and 
tweive abbeys in his hands; and in his 

rein ditpoſed of the biſhoprics and mona-— 
elles to thole that bid moſt for them. 
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Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1088, A great ſcarcity this year, and 
the corn not ripe till the end of Novem- 
ber, | 

1091. Oct. 18. Five hundred houſes in 
London were blown down by a tempeſt. 

1092. A terrible fire in London, which 
conſumed a great part of it, 

a 1096. The firſt dec iſion by ſingle com- 
at. 

1097. Weſtminſter-hall built by Wil- 
liam Rufus, 270 feet long, and 74 broad. 

1100, An inundation of the ſea hap- 
pened, which overflowed the lands of 
Godwin earl of Kent, to this day called 
Godwin Sands. 


HENRY I. Surnamed BEAUucLERC, 


TExry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on 
account of his great learning, was 

the ſon of William the Conqueror, and 
the youngeſt brother of william Rufus 
and Robert. His engaging perſon and ad- 
dreſs, his courage, learning, and elo— 
quence, have been highly celebrated. Ro- 
bert being in Paleſtine when WilliamRu- 
fus was killed, in 1100, Henry took ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of his abſence, and cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned king of England, on 
Auguſt 5, 1100; but Robert, at his re- 
turn, was acknowledged duke of Norman- 
dy, ad landed at Portſmouth to make 
good his right to the crown of England, 

However, Henry came to an agreement 
with him, by conſenting to pay him an 
annual tribute of zoo marks. 

This tribute, however, being but il} 
paid, they rekindled the War a ſhort time 
after; when Henry landed in Normandy, 
rendered himſelt maſter of that duchy, af- 
ter the battle of Tinchebray, tought on 
the 27th of September, 1106, in which 
Robert was defeated, and taken priſoner. 
After which, Henry had the cruelty to 
cauſe his eyes to be put out, and confined 
him twenty years in Cardiffe caſtle, in 
Glamorganſhue Hr died the iſt of De- 
cember, 1135, aged 68, leaving his crown 
to Maud or Matilda, his daughter, but 
Was ſuccecded by Stephen, his nephew. 

Henry was of a middle ſtature, and ro- 
butt make, with dark brown hair, and 
blue ſerene eyes. He was facetious, fly- 
ent, and affable to his favourites. He had 
naturally a good capacity, which was ſq 
much improved and cultivated, that he 
acquiied the ſurname of Beauclerc by his 

learning 
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learning. He had great courage and for- 
titude, but was vindictive, cruel, rigid, 

and implacable. He was temperate in his 
diet, buta voluptuary in his amours, which 
produced a numerous family of illegiti- 
mate children. His Norman deſcent in- 
ſpired him with a contemp tor the Eng- 
liſh, whom he oppreſſed by exXtravayant 
exactions, which not only enabled him 
to maintain expenſive wars upon the con- 
tinent, but he dicd the richeſt prince in 


Europe. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1100. Auguſt 5, Henry I. reſtored to 
the Engliſh the liberty of uſing fire and 
candle by night. 

1112. There was a plague in England. 

1114. The Thames was dry for three 
days. 

1122. The Order of Knights Temp- 
lars was founded. 

1132, A great part of London was 
deſtroyed by fire. 

1134. A total eclipſe, and an earth» 
quake, 
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T ePHEN, ſurnamed Blois, was the ſon 

of Stephen earl of Blois, by Adela, 
daughter of William the Conqueror, and 
ſucceeded his uncle, Henry I. the 22d of 
December, 1135, in the 31ſt year of his 
age, though theempreſs Maud, the daugh- 
ter of Henry I. was then living. He en- 
deavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
her, by taking a foreign army into pay, 
and by ſigning a charter, in which he ac- 
knowledged his being elected king by the 
clergy and people, He alſo confirmed the 
rights of the church, aboliſhed the foreſt 
laws, and revived the favourite laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor: but not being able 
to reward the nobles according to their ex- 
pectations, a war was ſoon raiſed againſt 
him; the Welch made an irruption in the 
Weſt, while David king of Scotland ra- 
vaged the northern counties; but having 
concluded a diſadvantageous peace with 
them, he fel] ill of a lethargy, when the 
Normans, imagining that he was dead, 
invited Theobald, his elder brother, ta 
ſeize that duchy; however, Stephen re- 
covering, went over into Normandy, ex- 
| pelled 


pelled his brother, and then returned to 
England, where the friends of Maud 
were ready to declare in her favour, aſſiſt- 
ed by the king of Scotland: but after the 
Scots had ravaged Northumberland, and 
the barons had fortified themſelves in the 
ſouthern countries, Stephen reduced the 
caſtles of the latter, invaded Scotland, and 
compelled king David to conclude another 
peace with him, 

He now wore the crown with great tran- 
quility for ſome time; but being jealous 
of the power of the clergy, he ſeized the 
caſtles belonging to the biſhops of Saliſ- 
bury, Lincoln, and Ely; upon which the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, legate of England, 
and the king's own brother, became his 
molt inveterate enemy. ' he clergy, who 
wanted not only caſtles, but garriſons, 
now made their ambition the cauſe of the 
people; and the empreſs Maud took this 
opportunity of perſonally aſſerting her 
right to the throne, 

The bowels of England were now torn 
by all the rage of civil war, while the peo- 
ple were plundered by both parties. The 
king faced the ſtorm with a noble forti- 
tude; he beſieged the empreſs in Walling» 
ford, purſued her to Lincoln, and gave 
battle to the carl of Glouceſter before that 
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eity, when, after a great effuſion of blood, 
the earl was victorious; and the king hav- 
ing broke his battle-ax and ſword in 
pieces by the force of his blows, was 
knocked down on his knees with a ſtone 
before he could be taken ; after which he 
was confined in Briftol caſtle, and igno- 
miniouſly loaded with irons. | 

While Stephen was in priſon, his bro- 
ther, the legate, excommunicated his ad- 
herents ; the duke of Anjou ſeized upon 
Normandy, and Maud was every where 
acknowledged queen ; but' ſhe behaving 
with great haughtineſs, and refuſing to mi- 
tigate the ſeverity of the Norman laws, a 
revolt enſued, and Maud was obliged to 
quit London. The legate, whom ſhe had 
diſobliged, now turning ſides again, ex- 
communicated her party, and Stephen, 
being ſet at liberty, was every where ſuc- 
ceſsful, till the empreſs and her ion Henry 
were obliged to retire to Normandy, 

The young prince ſoon after landed an 
army in England, in order to obtain the 
crown, but in 1153 Stephen concluded a 
peace with him ; and, upon condition of 
enjoying the crown during his life, con- 
ſented that Henry ſhould ſucceed to it at 
his death, Stephen died the 25th of Octo- 
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ber, 1154, in the roth year of his age, 
and the 19th of his reign. 

Stephen was a prince of great courage, 
fortitude, and activity, and would have 
been beloved by his people, had he not 
been harraſſed by the efforts of a power- 
ful competitor, which obliged him to take 
ſuch meaſures for his ſafety as were incon- 
ſiſtent with the dictates of honour. His 
neceſſities compelled him to infringe the 
charter of privileges he granted at his ac- 
ceſſion. His vices, as a king, ſeem to 
have been the effect of the troubles in 
which he was involved ; for, as a man, 
he was brave, open, and liberal ; and, du- 
ring the ſhort calm that ſucceeded the 
tempeſts of his reign, he travelled through 
the kingdom, publiſhed an edict to reſtrain 
all rapine and violence, and diſbanded 
the foreign mercenaries, who had preyed 
ſo long upon his people, 


Remarkable Events of this Reign, 


1136, There was a great fire in Lon- 
don, which deſtroyed a great part of the 
city, from Aldgate to St. Paul's church: 
London bridge, which was of timber, 
was alſo burnt, 
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In this reign the canon law was firſt 
introduced into this nation, and appeals 
firſt made to the pope. 

Stephen giving leave to the nobility 
and great men to build caſtles, there were 
no lets than 1117 built in this reign. 


Kinn. 


EnRy II. the ſon of Geoffrey Plan- 
| tagenet, and the empreſs Maud, or 
Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. ſuc- 
ceeded Stephen, the 20th of December, 
1154, in the 23d year of his age, As the 
ſon of Geoffrey Plantagenet, he inherited 
the French provinces of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and Maine, anc afterwards, by 
his marriage with Eleanor, obtained 
Poitou, Saintonge, Guienne, and Gaſ— 
cony. In his perſon the Norman and Saxon 
blood were united, and in him be an the 
race of the Plantagenets, which c:d:d. 
with Richard III. 

In 1172, Henry failed with a nun.crous 
fleet to Ireland, and landed at Wate: lurd, 
all the Iriſh princes voluntarily word a. 
legiance to him, ic that he became mal- 
ter of that kingdom without bloodſhes, 
and divided great part vi he c 
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among the Engliſh nobles, &c. who at- 
tended him in this expedition; and from 
them ſprung ſome of the principal families 
now in Ireland. ] he king had for ſome 
years before met with continual diſtarb- 
ance, from the arrogance of Thomas Bec- 
ket, whom he had raiſed from a mean 
ſtation ts the ſee of Canterbury; but at 
laſt four knights, thinking to pleaſe his 
majeſty, murdered that infolent prelate. 
What is more extraordinary, the pope's 
legate prevailed of the king to do penance, 
by going barefoot to Becket's ſhrine, and 
to be ſcourged there by the Auguſtine 
monks, who gave him eighty laſhes on 

his naked back, | 
Henry was brave, learned, prudent, 
polite, generous, and of a mild diſpoſition z 
but theſe virtues could not exempt him 
from ſufſering the greateſt vexations, even 
in his ewn family. Luſt was his predomi- 
nant paſſion; and Eleanor his queen, be- 
ing jealous of Roſamond, the lord Clit- 
ford's daughter, who was his miſtreſs, and 
whom he kept at Woodſtock, in a laby- 
rinth, built to ſecure her from the queen's 
rage, is ſaid to have found means to diſ- 
patch her by poiſon ; and the young piin- 
ces, his ſons, being joined by ſeveral of the 
nobility, 
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nobility, and aſſiſted by the kings of France 
and Scotland, raiſed a great rebellion. 
King Henry, however, took the king 
of Scotland priſoner, and afterwards not 
only reftored the young princes to favour, 
but pardoned all the reyolters ; however, 
he obliged the king of Scotland to pay him 
homage for his kingdom. Henry was ſo 
mortified at the diſobedience of his ſons, 
that through grief he became ill at Chi- 
non in Joutaine; and perceiving his end 
draw pear, gave orders for his being car- 
ried into the church, where he expired be- 
fore the altar, on the 6th of July, 1189, 
in the 57th year of his age, and the 35th 
of his reign, After which he was ſtripped 


by his ungrateful attendants, and left na- 


ked in the church; but was afterwards 
interred at Fontevraud in Anjou. 

Henry diſplayed all the abilities of a 
politician, all the ſagacity of a legiſlator, 
and all the magnanimity of a hero. He 
was revered above all the princes of his 
time, and his death was deeply lamented 
by his ſubjects, whoſe happine!s ſeems to 
have been the chief aim of all his endea- 
vours. He enacted wholeſome laws. He 
was generous even to admiration with re- 
gard to offences committed againſt _ 

ut 
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but he never forgave the injuries that were 
offered to his people. 

He was of the middle ſtature, and the 
moſt exact proportion; his countenance 
was fair and ruddy; his blue eyes were 
mild and engaging, except in a tranſport 
of paſſion, when they ſparkled like light- 
ning, to the terror of the beholders. He 
was broad cheſted, ſtrong, and muſcular. 
He was eloquent, agreeable and facetious; 
remarkably courteous and polite; compal- 
ſionate to all in diſtreſs; and ſo charitable, 
that he conſtantly allotted one tenth of 
his houſhold proviſions to the poor. 

He cultivated his talents, which were 
naturally good, and was a generous bene- 
factor to learned men. Henty was not, 
however, exempted from human frailties; 
he was prone to anger, tranſported with 
the luſt of power, and, in particular, ac- 
cuſed of incontinence, not only in the at- 
fair of Roſamond, but alſo in a ſuppoſed 
commerce with the French princeſs Ade- 
Ja's, who was bred in England, as the fu- 
ture wife of his ſon Richaid. This breach 
of honour and hoſpitality is, if true, the 
fouleſt {tain upon his character; though 
the fact is doubtful, and we hope the ace 
cuſation is falſe. 


Remarkable 
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Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1162. A ſect called Publicans, reject- 
ing baptiſm, the euchariſt, and marrizge, 
came into England out ot Germany this 
year: the biſhops pronounced them here - 
tics, and they were burnt in the forehead 
and whipped. 

1172. December 30, Becket was mur- 
dered in the cathedral at Canterbury, by 
four knights. | 

1176. The kingdom was firſt divided 
into fix circuits, and three judges appoint- 
ed for each circuit. 

1177. The French king came in pil- 
grimage to viſit Thomas Becket's tomb. 

1185. An earthquake overthrew the 
church of Lincoln, and other churches ; 
and at the ſame time there was almoſt a 
total eclipſe of the ſun, 


ECANSS 


IcnaRD I. ſurnamed Ceur de Lion, 

or Lion's Heart, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, Henry II. the 6th of July, 1189, at 
which time he was count of Poitou, and 
duke of Normandy, He commenced his 
reign by ſelling the crown lands, and ex- 
acting 
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acting money on various pretences, in or- 
der to go to the holy war. He undertool: 
this expedition in 1190, when he embark- 
ed with his whole army for France, where 
he joined the forces of the French king; 
and they having ratified their alliances, 
marched together, with their combined 
forces, which conſtſted of 100,000 men, 
as far as Lyons, where they ſeparated, and 
Richard continuing his march to Marſeil- 
les, reimbarked there for Sicily, where 
the two kings ſpent the winter; and the 
next ſpring, continuing their voyage, 
Richard with his fleet was driven on ſhore 
in the iſland of Cyprus, where Haac, the 
king of the iſland, treating the Engliſh 
with inhumanity, Richard took him and 
his daughters priſoners, loaded the Cy- 
prian monarch with ſilver chains; and 
having thus conquered the iſſe of Cyprus, 
exchanged it with Guy Lufignan tor the 
titular kingdom of Jeruſalem. 

Richard afterwards gained a complete 
victory over Saladin, took the city of 
Acre, and made himtelf maſter of Aſcalon, 
Joppa, and Cæſarea; but being deſerted 
by Philip Auguſtus, king of France, and 
the dukes of Burgundy and Auſltria, he 
could not continue his conquelts ; there- 
fore, on hearing that his brother John was 
aſpiring 


b 
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aſpiring to the throne of England, he con- 
cluded a truce of three years with Saladin, 
and embarked in order to return to his 
dominions : but having the misfortune to 
be ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he refolved 
to purſue his journey in diſguiſe through 
Germany. After ſeveral difficulties, he 
was taken, when he was aſleep, in a mean 
lodging near Vienna, by order of Leopold, 
duke of Auſtria, whom he had diſoblig- 
ed at the fiege of Acre; and that duke 
delivered him up, the following year, to 
the emperor Henry VI. who, after treat- 
ing him with great indignities, obliged 
him to pay 150,020 marks for his ranſom, 
which his loyal ſubjects cheartully raiſed 
by a voluntary tax, 

He then returned to England, after an 
abſence of four years, of which he had 
paſſed fifteen months in priſon. He ſoon 
ſuppreſſed the party raiſed by his brother 
John, confiſcated his lands, and then 
raiſing a numerous army, invaded France, 
and afterwards, at the battle of Blois, took 
all the archives of the kingdom, and con- 
tinued the war againſt Philip, with vari- 
ous ſuccels, tor hve years, after which a 
truce was concluded, But a gentleman of 
Limoſin having diſcovercd a treaſure upon 
his eſtate, Richard laid claim to it, as ſo- 
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vereign of Guienne ; and beſieging the 
gentleman in the caſtle of Chaluz, was 
wounded by an arrow in the ſhoulder, of 
which he died eleven days after, on the 
Gth of April, 1199. 

Richard had a tall, graceful, fair, and 
well-proportioned perſon. His eyes were 
blue and ſparkling, and his hair of a bright 
yellow, inclining to red, 

He had prodigious ſtrength of hody, a- 
mazing courage and intrepidity ; his pene- 
tration was uncommon ; he poſlefſed a 
fund of manly eloquence ; and he was ad- 
mired for his talent at repartee, He was 
an illuſtrious warrior, but exceedingly am- 
bitious, proud, choleric, cruc], vindictive, 
debauched and avaricious; and his love 
of glory made him neylect the happinels 
of his people. The reverend Mr. Granger 
obſerves, that the ſaint-errantry of Rich- 
ard, who lacrihced all other views for the 
glory of the cruſade, is an inſtance, among 
a thouſand others, that offenſive and en- 
terpriſing valour may be a worſe quality 
than cowardice itſelf; and that he was but 
eight months in his kingdom during a 
reign of ten years, He has been aptly 
compared to a lion, a ſpecies of animals 
which he reſembled, not only in his cou- 
rage, but likewiſe in his terocity, 1 
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In this time the city of London began 
to aſſume a new form with reſpe& to its 
government ; to have a mayor, and to be 
divided into ſeveral corporations or ſocie- 
ties, now termed companies, 


Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1197. The ſun was totally eclipſed, 

1192. Grain was fo ſcarce, that wheat 
was ſold for twenty ſhillings per quarter, 
which was equal to ſix pounds of the pre- 
ſent money. 

1197. At this time lived Robin Hood 
and Little John; the former was betray- 
ed at a nunnery at Berkley: being ſick, 
he deſired to be blooded, and was bled to 
death, 

1197. There was a great famine through. 
out England, attended with a mortality. 

Richard was the firſt king of England 
that bore in his ſhield three lions paſſant. 


OHN, ſurnamed Sans-terre, or Lack- 
land, was the fourth ſon of king Hen- 
ry IT. and was born at Oxford, in 1166. 


He aſcended the throne in 1199, after the 
D death 
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death of his brother Richard I. though 
Arthur, duke of Brittany, to whom it 
lawfully belonged, as being the ſon of 
Geoffrey, his eldeſt brother diſputed it 
with him; but the young prince being 
taken by ſurprize at Mirabeau in Brittany, 
in 1202, was murdered in priſon. Upon 
this, Conſtance, the mother of Arthur, 
implored the aſſiſtance of Philip Auguſtus, 
king of France, who promiſed to ſtrip him 
of all the lands he poſſeſſed in France; 
and pope Innocent III. not only excom- 
municated him, but abfolved ail his ſub- 
Jects from their oath of allegiance, 

At length the pope ſent Pandulph his 
nuncio into England, who offered the 
king the pope's protection, on condition of 
his ſwearing to obey the pontiſt, and to 
reſign his crown to him. Jo this John 
conſented, and repairing to Dover church, 
in the preſence of the pricits and people, 
took off his crown, diſtobed himdelf, and 
laid all his enſigns of royalty at the net 
of the nuncio, who was ſeated on a throne, 
After which he ſigned a paper, by which 
he reſigned the kinod om of England, 
with the lordſhip of Ireland, to the holy 
ſee ; and bound himſelf as a vaſſal, to pay 
700 marks annually for England, and 320 
for Ireland ; and then did homage to the 
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pope in the perſon of his nuncio, who 
kept the crown and ſceptre five days in 
his poſteſſion. 

1 he barons of England, fired with in- 
dignation at this meanneſs, and oppreſſed 
by the heavy taxes with which he loaded 
them, had recourſe to arms, and demand- 
ed a re- eſtabliſhment of the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, and a renewal of the 
charter of Henry I. which being refuſed 
by the king, they choſe Robert Fitzwal- 
ter for their general, marched to London, 
and beſieged him in the Tower. The 
king complied when he could no longer 
refill, and agreed to meet the barons in 
Runnymede, or the Mead of Council, be- 
tween Staines and Windſor; and there 
being unable to obtain ſupplies from his 
people, and finding himſelf too weak to 
withſtand his enemies, granted whatever 
they deſired; and hence aroſe that famous 
charter of liberties, called Magna Charta, 
which he was obliged to ſign, and alio the 
charter of the liberties of the foreſt; char- 
ters that have been ſince eſteemed the 
foundation of the Engliſh liberties. 

The king, however, though he had ra- 
tified theſe charters with a moſt ſolemn 
oath, brought over an army from Flan- 
ders, and ravaged the whole kingdom. 
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Upon this the barons applied for aſſiſt- 
ance to the king of France, promiſing 
the crown to his ſon Lewis, if he would 
come with a force ſufficient to reſcue 
them from the tyrznny of John. 

Lewis ſoon came to their aſſiſtance, 
landed at Sandwich, end took Rocheſter, 
while John retired to Wincheſter, having 
3 on the pope to excommunicate 

oth the French king and the Engliſh ba- 
rons; but being deſerted by ſome of his 
mercenaries, the dau phin beſieged Dover, 
while the barons inveſted Windſor; after 
which the country was ravaged by both 
P?rtics, who came to no engagement. At 
length, grief and fatigue threw the king 
Into a fever, which 1s ſaid to have been 
heightened by his eating of peaches and 
drinking new ale, He died at Newark, 
October 18, 1216, in the 51 year of his 
age, and the 17th of his reign, Others 
ſay, that he was poiſoned by a monk. 

John was in his perſon taller than the 
middle ſize, of a good ſhape, and agree- 
able countenance, With reſpect to his 
diſpoſition, it is ſtrongly delineated in the 
tranſactions of his reign. If his under- 
ſtanding was contemptible, his heart was 
the object of deteſtation: we find him 
Cothful, ſhallow, proud, impcrious, ſud- 
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den, raſh, cruel, vindictive, perfidious, 
cowardly, libidinous, and inconſtant; ab- 


ject in adverſity, and overbearing in ſuc- 


ceſs; contemned and hated by his ſubjects, 
over whom he tyrannized to the utmoſt of 
his power; abhorred by the clergy, whom 
he oppreſſed with exactions; and deſpiſed 
by all che neighbouring princes of Europe, 

Though he might have paſſed through 
life without incurring ſuch a load of odi- 
um and contempt, had not his reign been 
perplexed by the turbulence of his barons, 
the rapaciouſneſs of the pope, and the am- 
bition of ſuch a monarch as Philip Au- 
guſtus, his character could never have af- 
furded one quality that would have ex- 
empted him from the diſguſt and ſcorn of 
his people. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that his reign is not altogether 
barren of laudable tranſactions, He regu- 
lated the form of the civil government in 
the city of London, and ſeveral other 
places in the kingdom: he was the firſt 
who coined ſterling money, introduced 
the laws of England into Ireland, and 
granted to the Cinque- ports thoſe privi- 


leges of which they are ſtill poſſeſſed. 
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Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1202. The aſſize of bread was firſt 
appointed, 

1212. July 10. Great part of London 
was deſtroyed by fire; and near 3000 
people periſhed by this accident, ſome by 
water, and ſome by fre, 

1212. London bridge, built of ſtone, 
was finiſhed. 

King John, as aiready obſerved, was 
the firſt king of England who coined ſter- 
ling money, and gave the Cinque-ports 
the privileges which they now enjoy, 


HE NR T III. 


Hen III. king of England, com- 
monly called Henry of Wincheſter, 
from his being born in that city, was born 
Octoter 1, 1207, and ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, king John, the 28th of October, 
1216, when he was only nine years of 
age, Lewis, the dauphin of France, af- 
terwards king Lewis VIII. who was cal- 
Jed in by the barons againſt king John, 
was then in England; but having receiv- 
ed a large ſum of money, returned into 
France. When Henry was of age, he 
began with exacting large ſums of money, 
and 
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and annulling the two ſacred charters 
granted by his father. He landed in Brit- 
tany with a numerous army, in order ta 
recover the Britiſh dominions in France; 
but, ſpending his time in diverſions, he 
ſhamefully returned, after having ſpent 
all his treaſures, Afterwards renewing 
the war, he loſt all Poitou, and then con- 
cluded a peace with Lewis for five years, 
to purchaſe which, Henry agreed to pay 
him 5000 pounds annually. 

The king, who paid no regard to the 
conſtitution of England, met with many 
mortifications from his parliament and 


\ people, who at length obliged him to re- 


new the two charters; which was don 
in Weſtminſter-hall in the followin 
manner, viz. the peers being aſſembled 
in the preſcnce of the king, each hold- 
ing a lighted taper, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury denounced a terrible curie a- 
gainſt thoſe who ſhould violate the laws, 
or alter the conſtitutions of the kingdom. 
Then the charters were read aloud, and 
confirmed by the king, who all this time 
kept his hand upon his breaſt : after which 
every one threw his taper on the ground, 
to raiſe a great ſmoke, and wiſned that 
thoſe who violated the charters might 
imoke in hell. After which, the parlia- 
ment 


—— 
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ment granted him a ſubſidy for ſuppreſſing 
an inſurrection in Guienne. He ſoon re- 
duced that province, and returned to Eng- 

Jand where he renewed his exactions. 
The people being ſtill oppreſſed, and 
the barons finding that Henry could not 
be bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths, under- 
took to 4 the government: accord- 
ingly con miſſioners were choſen by the 
King and the barons, and articles agreed 
on, which the king again broke. At laſt 
they came to an open war, when a deciſive 
battle was fought nrar Lewes, in Suſſex, 
in which the king's army was defeated, 
and himſelf, prince Edward, and the king 
of the Romans, taken priſoners. But after- 
wards the earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter 
quarrelling, the latter joined prince Ed- 
ward, who had cſcaped from his keepers, 
and uniting their forces, marched againſt 
the earl of Leiceſter, whom they defeated 
and flew. The king was then ſet at li- 
berty, but peace was not reſtored till ſome 
time after; when prince Edward engaged 
in a cruſade, and went to the Holy Land, 
His father, king Henry, did not live to 
ſee him return, but died at London, on 
the 16th of November, 1272, aged 65, 
in the 50th year of his reign, and was bu- 
ried in Weſtminſter-abbey. He had nine 
| children 
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children, whereof only two ſons, Ed- 
ward and Edmund, and two daughters, 
Margaret and Bzatrix, ſurvived him, 
Henry was of a middle ſize and robuſt 
make, and his countenance had a pecu- 
liar caſt from his left eye-lid, which hung 
down fo far as to cover part of his eye. 
He was a prince of very mean talents z 
irreſolute, inconſtant, and capricious z 
proud, inſolent, and arbitrary; arrogant 
in proſperity, and abject in adverſity; 
profuſe, rapacious, and choleric, though 
deſtitute of liberality, œconomy, and 
courage, Yet his continence was praiſe- 
worthy, as well as his averſion to eruel- 
ty; for he contented himſelf with pu- 
niſhing the rebels in their effects, when he 
might have glutted his revenge with their 
blood. He was prodigal even to exceſs, 
and therefore always in neceſſity. Not- 
withſtanding the great ſums he levied 
from his ſubjects, and though his occa- 
ſions were never ſo preſſing, he could nat 
help ſquandering away his money upon 
worthleſs favourites, without conſidering 


the difficulty he always found in obtain» 


ing ſupplies from parliament. 
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Remarkable Events in this Rein. 


1217. T he order of Franciſcans, or 
Cordeliers, tettled in England this year; 
as did alſo the Dominicans. 

1218. St. Peter's houſe in Cambridge 
was founded by Hugh de Balſam, tentn 
biſhop of Ely. 

1220. Thomas a Becket's bones were 
enſhrined in gold, ſet with precious ſtones, 
by the then archbiſhop. 

1221. The firſt ſtone of Weſtminſter- 
abbey was laid, 

1222. Three impoſtors, one of whom 
pretended to be Jeſus Chriſt, were ſen- 
tenced to perpetual impriſonment, and to 
be fed on bread and water, 

1223, A ſynod was held, which for- 
bid the marriage of prieſts, 

1225. Two impoſtors were executed, 

one for pretending to be the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and the other Mary Magdalen, 

1242, Aldermen were firſt elected in 
London, 

1246. Tiles were firſt brought into ule. 

1251, Wales was wholly ſubdued, and 
reccived the Englith laws. 


1251. Magua Charta was ſolemnly 
confirmed. 


1253. 
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1253. Fine linen was firſt made in 
England. 


1269. The bones of Edward the Con- 
feſſor were enſhrined in gold, and ſet 
with precious ſtones. 


EDI. 


DwarD I. king of England, ſur- 
named Long Shanks, was the fon of 
Henry III. and born at Wincheſter, June 
16, 1239. He carried on a cruſade a- 
gainſt the Saracens, where, with only 
10,600 Engliſhmen, he ftruck a general 
panic into the infidels, He there narrow- 
ly e{caped being murdered, being wound- 
ed by an aſſaſſin in the arm with a poi- 
ſoned dagger; and it is ſaid that he owed 
his life to the affection of his queen Elea- 
nor, who ſucked the venom out of the 
wound, While he was on his return f:om 
Paleſtine, he heard of the death of his fa- 
ther, which happened in 1272 and ar- 
riving in England with his queen, they 
were both crowned on the qth of Auguſt, 
1274. He began his reign by confirming 
the Magna Charta, and by making a ſtrict 
enquiry into the affairs of the kingdom, 
He then defeated and flew Lewellyn, 
prince of Wales, who had revolted; and 
afterwards 
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afterwards ſummoning a parliament at 
Ruthen, it was there reſolved that Wales 
ſhould be united to England: when ſome 
of the Welch nobles telling the king, that 
he would never peaceably enjoy their coun- 
try, till they were governed by a prince of 
their own nation, he ſent for the queen to 
lie- in at Caernarvon, where being deliver. 
ed of a prince, the ſtates acknowledged 
him for their ſovereign ; and, ſince that 
time, the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Eng- 
land have borne the title of prince of 
Wales. Soon after, queen Eleanor dying 
at Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, Edward 
erected a croſs at every place where the 
corpſe reſted in the way to Weſtminſter, 

Edward then carrying his arms into 
Scotland, took Berwick, Dunbar, and 
Edinburgh; and John Baliol, their king, 
repairing to Edward, renewed his oath 
of fidelity, and put the whole kingdom 
in his power. But, while Edward was 
endeavouring to recover ſome dominions 
which he had loſt in France by treache- 
ry, the brave William Wallace rofe up 
in the defence of his country, and having 
ſuddenly diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of all the 
ſtrong places they held, was declared re- 
gent of the kingdom : on which Edward 
baſtily returned from France, adyanced 
into 
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Into Scotland at the head of a powerful 
army, and defeated Wallace, who, ſeve- 
ral years after, was betrayed into the hands 
of the Engliſh, and ſent to London, where 
that great hero ſuffered the death of a trai- 
tor. Edward was ſeized with a dyſentery, 
and died at a place called Burgh on the 
Sands, in Cumberland, on July 7, 1307, 
in the 68th year of his age, and the 35th 
of his reign, and was interred in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey. He was a prince of a very 
dignified appearance, tall in ſtature, regu- 
lar and comely in his features, with keen 
piercing black eyes, and of an aſpect that 
commanded reverence and eſteem, Hig 
conſtitution was robuſt z his ſtrength and 
dexterity perhaps unequalled in his king- 
dom ; and his ſhape was unblemiſhed in 
all other reſpects but that of his legs, 
which are ſaid to have been too long in 
proportion to his body; whence he derived 
the epithet of Long-Shanks. In the quali- 
ties of the head, he equalled the greateſt 
monarchs who have fat on the Engliſh 
throne ; he was cool, penetrating, ſagaci- 
ous, and circumſpect, The remoteſt cor- 
ners of the earth reſounded with the fame 
of his courage; and all over Europe he 
was conſidercd as the flower of chivalry. 
Nor was he leis conſummate in his legi- 
E ſlative 
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ſlative capacity than eminent for his mi- 
litary proweſs. He new nodelled the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, ſo as to render it 
more ſure and ſummary ; he fixed proper 
bounds to the different courts of juriſdic= 
tion; ſettled a new and eaſy method of 
collecting the revenue, and eſtabliſhed wiſe 
and effectual regulations for preſerving 
peace ard order among his ſubjects. Yet, 
with all theſe good qualities, he cheriſh- 
ed a dangerous ambition, to which he did 
not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good of his 
country, That he was arbitrary in his 
diſpoſition, appears in many inſtances of 
his reign, particularly that of ſeizing for 
his own uſe the merchandize of his ſub- 
jets. The cruelty of his nature was ma- 
nifeſted in every expedition he undertook 
either in Wales or Scotland. Though 
he is celebrated for his chaſtity and regu- 
lar deportment, there is not, in the whole 
courſe of his reign, one inſtance of libera- 
lity or munificence, He had preat abili- 
ties, but no genius; and was an accom- 
pliſhed warrior without the leaſt ſpark of 
heroiſm, 


Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1279. Two hundred and eighty Jews 
were hanged for clipping and coining. 
1285. 
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128 5. Weſtminſter-abbey, which had 
deen ſixty years in building, was finiſhed 
this year. 

1286. May 2. The Jews were all ſeized 
by order of the king, who extorted twelve 
thouſand pounds of ſilver ſrom them. 

1299. Spectacles were firſt invented by 
a monk of Piſa. | 

1302. The magnetic needle firſt 
brought into uſe, 


EDWARD IT. ſurnamed Or CAER-· 


NAR VON. 


E 


born at Caernarvon, April 25, 1284, 


and ſucceeded his father, Edward I. in 


1307, at 23 years of age, He recalled 
Piers Gaveſton, the debaucher of his 
outh, whom his father had baniſhed. 
hen marrying Iſabella of France, the 
daughter of Philip the Fair, they were 
both crowned at Weſtminſter, on the 24th 
of February, 1308. His ridiculous fond- 
neſs for Gaveſton occationed innumerable 
diſputes, till at length the baions had re- 
courſe to arms, and Gaveſton was be» 
headed, An accommodation was after- 
wards effected between the king and the 
E 2 barons, 


Dwaxp II. king of England, was 
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barons, and peace reſtored in 1312. The 
ſame year the queen was delivered of a 
ſon, who was named Edward. In the 
mean time the Scots obtained three victo- 
tries over the Engliſh, and made themſelves 
maſters of every place in Scotland. This 
weak prince raiſed the two Spencers, fa- 
ther and ſon, to the ſummit of power; 
who being baniſhed by the parliament, 
the king levied an army, took ſome caſtles 
from the barons, and recalled his two 
favourites. 

Some time after, Edward invaded Scot- 
land; but wanting proviſions, he returned 
without ſtriking a blow: on which Bruce, 
king of Scotland, purſued him to York, 
and, after having deſtroyed twenty thou- 
ſand of the Engliſh, conſented to a peace 
for thirteen years. The two Spencers 
ſoon incurred the general hatred ; and 
queen Iſabella flying to France with her 
ſon, the nobility ſent for her; when land- 
ing, and proceeding towards London 
with a numerous army, the king fled into 
the Weſt : ſhe ſtill purſued him, and he 
ſet ſail for Ireland, but was driven back 
into Wales, and being taken, was ſent 
priſoner to the queen, Hugh Spencer, 
the father, was hanged and quartered, 

without 
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without a trial, and the young Spencer 
hanged on a gibbet 50 feet high. 

The queen was entirely governed by 
Roger Mortimer, earl of March, whom 
ſhe took to her bed: and the king being 
obliged to reſign the crown in 1327, his 
fon Edward was proclaimed king, After 
which, the late ſovereign was treated 
with the greateſt indignities, and at laſt 
inhumanly murdered in Berkley caſtle : 
for ſome aſſaſſins having covered him with 
a feather-bed, held him down, while others 


- conveyed a horn pipe up his body, rough 


which they thruſt a red hot iron, and thus 
burnt his bowels, His body was buried 
in a private manner in the abbey-church 
at Glouceſter, and it was given out that 
he died a natural death, 

Thus periſhed Edward II. after having 
atoned by his ſufferings for all the errors 
of his conduct, He reſembled his father 
in the accompliſhments of his perſon, as 
well as in his countenance ; but in other 
reſpects he ſeems to have inherited only the 
defects of his character; for he was cruel 
and illiberal, without his valour or capaci- 
ty. He had levity, indolence, and irreſo- 
lution, in common with other weak prin- 


ces; but the diſtinguithing foible of his 
character was that uniccoyuntable paſſion 
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for the reigning favourite, to Which he 
ſacrificed every other conſideration of po- 
licy and convenience, and at laſt fell a 
miſerable victim Vet his bittereſt enemies 
never alledged that any thing unnatural 


entered into the compoſition of that ſingu- 


Jar attachment which he expreſſed for 
Gaveſton and the younger Spencer, In 
this reign there was the moſt terrible earth- 
quake that had ever been felt in England, 
and a dreadful famine, which laſted three 
years, and deſtioyed a vaſt number of 


people. 
Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1309. Crockery ware was invented. 

1316. Exeter college, Oxford, was 
founded by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of 
Exeter, 

1316. On account of a great famine 
this year, the parliament limited the price 
of provitions as follows: an ox for ſixteen 
ſhillings; acow, twelve ſhillings; a hog, 
two years old, three and four-pence; a 
ſheep unſhorn, one ſhilling and eight— 
pence; ii ſhorn, one ſhilling and two- pence; 
a gooſe, two-pence halfpenny; a capon, 
two-pence; a hen, one penny; twenty- 
four eggs, one penny; a quarter of wh: at, 
beans, or peaſe, ſold for twenty ſhillings ; 


and 
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and whoever did not comply with this 
regulation, forfeited the proviſions to the 
king. 

1319, The univerſity of Dublin was 
founded. 

1322. The order of the Knights Tem- 


plars was aboliſhed by pope Clement the 


Firſt, 

1326. Oriel college in Oxford was 
founded by the king, or his almoner, 
Adam de Blome, 


EDWARD. III. 


FE Pwarp III. was born at Windſor, 
November 15, 1312, and was placed 

on the throne the 26th day of January, 
1327, at 14 yeats of age, while his fa- 
ther Edward 1]. was living. Though a 
regency was appointed by the parliament, 
the queen and Roger Mortimer had the 

ſole authority; and, influenced by them, 
the young king not only renounced all 
pretcnfions to Scotland, but gave his ſiſter 
in marriage to David Bruce, king of the 
Scots: yet, afterwards, becoming ſenſible 
of the queen's ill conduct, he confined her 
tor life, and cauſed Mortimer, earl of 
March, to be hanged at Tybura, He 
then 
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then broke the truce with Scotland, in- 
vaded that kingdom, and obliged king 
David to fly with his queen into France, 
when he ſet up Edward Baliol, ſon of John 
Baliol, in his room. The king of Eng- 
land marched an army to lay ſiege to Ber- 
wick, which was ſtill in king David's 
hands. The regent of Scotland advanced 
with a great army to its relief, but Ed- 
ward met him at Halidowne-hill, and in a 
bloody battle, A.D. 1333, entirely rout- 
ed him: after which Berwick ſurrendered, 
which Edward annexed for ever to the 
crown of England. However, the Scots 
drove Baliol out of the kingdom ; upon 
which Edward marched with a numerous 
army, in 1335, and attacked Scotland by 
ſea and land, whereupon they ſubmitted, 
Edward now laid claim to France ; for 
Charles, his mother's brother, dying 
Philipof V alois had poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
kingdom, alledging the Salic law; but Ed- 
ward aſſerted, that the Salic law, in ex- 
cluding females from the ſucceſſion, did 
not exclude their male ifſue; on which 
he grounded his title. His firſt campaign 
paſled without bloodſhed, but he took the 
title of king of France, and quartered his 
arms with the fleurs de lis, _— the mot- 
to, Dieu et man droit, or, God and my 
right. 
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right, However, in his next attempt, he 
defeated the French fleet, He then be- 
ſieged Tournay; but being called home to 
oppoſe the Scots, concluded a truce for 
one year with Philip king of France, In 
the next campaign he ravaged all the coun- 
try up to the walls of Paris, and his ſon, 
the Black Prince of Wales, at ſixteen 
years of age, won the glorious battle of 
Creſſy. Six weeks after this, queen Phi- 
lippa defeated the Scots, and took king 
David priſoner. Theſe memorable victo- 
ries were obtained in 1346. Edward then 
laid fiege to Calais, and, having reduced 
it by famine, returned to England. He 
ſoon after ſent the Black Prince, who, af- 
ter taking ſeveral towns, totally routed the 
French army, commanded by king John, 
who had ſucceeded Philip; and in this 
memorable battle, which was fought near 
Poictiers, took the king, many nobles, 
and a multitude of private men, priſoners, 
though the French army was fix times as 
numerous as the Engliſh. Thus Edward 
had the honour of having two kings his 
priſoners at the ſametime, Johnof France, 
and David Bruce, king of Scotland. The 
king of Scotland, who reſided at Odiham, 
in Hampſhire, was afterwards ranſomed 
for 100,000 marks; and the French king, 

Wno 
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who lived at the Savoy, agreed to pay for 
his ranſom co, ooo pounds, and a conſi- 
derable extent of country. 

Charles, king of France, afterwards 
carried on a war With Edward, when the 
Engliſh were driven from all the places 
they had ſo nobly conquered, except Ca- 
lais, However, a truce was concluded 
between the two crowns in 1374. 

On June 8, 1376, died Edward, prince 


of Wales, the delight of the nation, in 


the 46th year of his age, He was called 
the Black Prince, from his wearing black 
armour. The parliament attended his 
corpſe to Canterbury, where he was in- 


terred. 


King Edward diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
inſtituting the order of the Garter; and 
died at Richmond, in Surry, June 21, 
I377, in the 65th year of his age, and the 
5ſt of his reign, and was interred in 
W-{tminſter-abbey. 

EAward III. was doubtleſs one of the 
greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the ſcep- 
ter of England, whether we teſpect him as 
a warrior or a lawgiver, a menarch or a 
man. He was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped, 
with a piercing eye, and aquiline viſage. 
He cxcelled all his cotemporaries in feats 
ot arms andperional addreſs, He was cour- 


tcous, 
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teous, affable, and eloquent, of a free de- 
portment, and agreeable converſation, and 
had the art of commanding the affection 
of his ſubjects without ſeeming to ſollicit 
popularity. He was aconſtitutional knight 
errant, and his example diffuſed the ſpirit 
of chivalry through the whole nation, 
The love of glory was certainly the predo- 
minant paſſion of Edward, to the gratifi- 
cation of which he did not ſcruple to ſacri- 
fice the feelings of humanity, the lives of 
his ſubjects, and the intereſt of his country. 
And nothing could have induced orenabl- 
ed his people to bear the load of taxes with 
which they wereincumbered in this reign, 
but the love and admiration of his perſon, 
the fame of his victories, and the excellent 


law and regulations which the parliaments 


enacted with his advice and concurrence. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1330. Gunpowder was invented by 
Swarth, a monk of Cologne. | 
1331. The art of weaving filk was 
brought from Flanders to England by 
John Kemp, 

1340. Edward took the title of King of 
France, and quarte;ed with his own arms 
the fleurs de lis of France, At the ſame 
time he uſed the motto, Dieu et mon droit. 


1344 
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1344. Gold was firft coined in England. 

1346. Auguſt 24. Cannon, or great 
guns, firſt uſed by the Engliſh at the bat- 
tle of Creſſy. 

1352. At this time the largeſt ſilver 
coin in England was a groat. 

1361, A great plague in England, 
which, between January and July, took 
off in London 57,374 perſons, and in Pa- 
Tis 30,000, 

1262. An act was made, that the coun- 
cil ſhould plead in the Engliſh language, 
French having been uſed before that time. 

13062. The king being arrived at his 
fiftieth year, granted a general pardon for 
all offences. 


RICH AR-D- II. 


= aRD II. king of England, was 
the ſon of Edward the Black Prince, 
and was born at Bourdeaux, January 6, 
1266. He ſucceeded his grandfather, Ed- 
ward III. the 2iſt of June, 1377, at ele- 
ven years of age; when the parliament ap- 
pointed ſeveral governors to the king, and 
ordered that his three uncles, with ſome 
of the nobility, ſhould be regents of the 
kingdom, A truce, which had been a- 
greed to with France, being now expired, 
the French ſent a fleet to ravage the coaſts 


of 
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of England, and the regents ordered out a 
fleet to oppoſe them. The king of France 
alſo prevailed on Robert II. king of Scot- 
land, to invade England; but the French 
king dying, the military preparations were 
ſuſpended. In 1380, a poll-tax being 
raiſed on all perſons above 15 years of age, 
for the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand, king of 
Portugal, againſt John, king of Caſtile, 
it was levied with the greateſt rigour and 
brutality by the collectors, on which a re- 
bellion was raiſed, and 100,000 men ap- 
peared in arms, headed by Wat Tyler, a 
tyler of Deptford, and Jack Straw, who 
committed innumerable diſorders, and en- 
tered London without oppoſition : but 
William Walworth, the mayor, killing 
Wat Tyler with a blow of his ſword, 
this great army was eaſily diſperſed. The 
kingdom ſoon after becoming greatly exaſ- 
perated at the ridiculous fondneſs ſhewnby 
the king for his new favourites, Robert de 
Vere, earl of Oxford, and Michael de la 
Pole, a merchant's ſon, whom he had cre- 
ated earl of Suffolk, the parliament refuſed 
to grant the ſupplies, unleſs he diſmiſſed 
them from his ſervice. But though the 
king ſaid, that to pleaſe the parliament 
he would not turn out the meaneſt ſcullion 
in his kitchen,” and ſent his chancellor to 

order 
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order them to grant the deſired ſubſidy, he 
was obliged to part with his favourites, and 
to admit of fourteen commiſſioners to take 
care of th: public affairs jointly with him- 
ſelf. The parliament were, however, no 
ſooner diſſolved, than they were recalled, 
and the king fent orders to the ſheriffs, to 
let no repreſentatives be choſen but what 
were in his liſt, He alſo endeavoured to 
raiſe an army, to chaſtiſe his uncle, the 
duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of Arun- 
del, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham, 
who were enemies to his favourites, and 
were conſidered as the protectors of the 
people: but theſe lords ſpeedily levying 
forces, defeated the ear] of Oxford, who 
had been made duke of Ireland; when the 
king took refuge in the I 'ower, where, the 
next year, he anſwered the complaints of 
the lords with a ſhower of tears, conſented 
to the baniſhment of his favourites, who 
were accordingly ſent into exile, and re- 
peated his coronation oath. In 1292, the 
Londoners refuſing tolend the king a ſum 
of money, he took away their charter, and 
removed the courts of juſtice to Vork. 
Anne of Luxemburgh, the emperor's 
daughter, and the king's firſt wife, dyin 
in 1394, he, in 1396, married Iſabella, 
the daughter of Charles VI king of France, 
who 
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ho was only ſeven years of age, when a 
truce was concluded f-rtwenty-eightyears, 
Richard, however, extorted money from 
his ſubjects, and, tor inconſiderable ſums, 
yielded Cherburg to the king of Navarre, 
and Breft to the duke of Britanny. He or- 
dered the duke of Glouceſter to be ſeized 
and conveyed to Calais, where he was 
{privately ſtrangled, and ſome of the nobi- 
lity were beheaded, and others baniſhed, 
The Scots ravaged the borders of England, 
= Iriſh revolted, and the merchant-ſhips 
were plundered with impunity dy the cor- 
ſairs of Holland. Seventeen counties were 
condemned as guilty of treaſon, and the 

eſtates of all the inhabitants adjudged to 

the king, for granting aſſiſtance to the 
duke of Glouceſter; but the king landing 
in Ireland in 1399, with a powerful army, 
in order to chaſtiſe the rebels, a rebellion 
was raiſed in his abſence, when the king, 
{at his return, finding that the revolt was 
general, ſhut himſelf up in Conway caſtle 
in Wiles. He ſoon after ſubmitted to 
Henry duke of Lancaſter, and was ſent to 
the Tower ; when a parliament being 


called, he was ſolemnly depoſed, and 


Henry proclaimed king, on the 3oth of 
September, 1399 after which Richard 
was removed to Pontefract caſtle, in 

F 2 York» 
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Yorkſhire: but on the 14th of February, 
1400, Sir Pierce Exton, with eight ruf- 
fians, undertook to murder him, hoping 
thereby to pleaſe king Henry IV. and 
ruſhed into the room where he was, when 
Richard bravely wreſted a pole- ax from 
one of the aſſaſſins, with which he flew ' 
four of them; but Exton mounting on a | 
Chair behind him, ſtruck him on the head 
with ſuch violence, that he dropped down 
dead in the 33d year of his age, after a 
reign of 22 vears, and was interred at |' 
King's Langley, in Hertfordſhire ; but 
his body was afterwards removed to Weſt. | 
1 by order of king Hen- 


Richard II. had a very gracefu] perſon, 
anc was of a ſprichtly diſpoſition, He | 
was, nowever, a weak, vain, frivolous, 
and inconitant prince; a dupe to flattery, 
and a ſlave to oſtentation. He was idle, 
profuſe, and profligate: and though brave 
by ſtarts, naturally puſillanimous and irre- 
ſolute. His pride and reſentment prompted 
him to cruelty and breach of faith, while 
his neceſſities obliged him to fleece his 
people, and degrade the dignity of his 
character and ſtation. He had no iſſue 
by eicher of his two marriages. 


Remarkable 
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Remarkable Events in this Reign. 
1378. John Philpot, an alderman of 


London, fits out a fleet at his own ex- 


pence, and takes a great number of prizes, 

1378. Greenland was this year diſco- 
vered by a Venetian. 

1381. Bills of exchange are firſt men- 
tioned as uſed this year. 

1387. The firſt high admiral of Eng- 
land was appointed. 

1388. Bombs were invented this year 
by a man at Venlo. 

1391. Playing cards were invented for 
the amuſement of the king of France. 

1398, Cheſhire erected into a prinei- 
pality. | | 

In this reign the ladies wore high 
dreſſes on their heads, piked horns, with 
long-trained gowns, and rode on ſide- ſad- 
dles, after the example of the princeſs Ann 
of Bohemia, who firſt brought that faſhion 
into this country, before which time 
they uſed to ride aſtride like men. 


HE NR V IV. Surnamed Or Bo- 
INGBROEKE. 

ENRY IV. duke of Lancaſter and 

Hereford, was born in 1367, and 

proclaimed king after the depoſition of 


Richard II. on the 3oth bf September, 
F 3 1399 
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1399. He was the eldeſt fon of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſtcr, third fon of 
Edward III. He had not a juſt claim to 
the crown, which of right belonged toEd- 
mund Mortimer, earl of March, then 
duke of York, the deſcendant of Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, the ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward III. which occaſioned the wars be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
under the device of the white roſe and red, 
The next year, the dukes of Exeter, Sur- 
Ty, and Albemarle, the earls of Saliſbury 
and Glouceſter, the biſhop of Carliſle, and 
Sir Thomas Blount, the friends of Rich- 
ard, formed a conſpiracy, in order to aſ- 
jaſſinate Henry, and reſtore Richard to the 
throne : but being Ciicovered, and their 
hole ſcheme fruſtrated, they aſſembled 
an army of 49, oo men, and ſet up 
Jaudlin, a prieſt, whole perſon reſem- 
bled Richard, to pretend that he was 
Richaid himſelf; but in thisthey alſofail- 
ed. moſt of the leaders were taken and be- 
headed, and Mauelin was hanged at Lon- 
don. T his conſpiracy haſtened the death 
of theunfortunate king Richard, who was 
ſoon after baſely murdercd at Pontefract. 
In 1402, Henty cauſed Sir Roger Claren- 
don, the natural fon of Edward the Black 
Frincc, and ſcveral others, to be put to 
death, 
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f death, for maintaining that Richard was 

alive. I he ſame year he married Johanna 
> FF of Navarre, widow of the duke of Brittany, 
1 About this time the Scots invaded Eng- 
land, under the earl of Douglas, but were 
defeated at Halidown-bill, by the earl of 


Northumberland, and his ſon Henry Hot- 

ſpur, with the loſs of above 10,000 men z 

and in this victory ſeveral earls, and many 
other perſons of conſequence, were made 
| priſoners: but the king ordering Northum- 
ö berland to deliver up the priſoners into his 
hands, the ear] was ſo exaſperated, that 

he, with Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, 

his ſon, and other lords, agreed to crown 

* Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, whom 
> Owen Glendowr kept priſoner in Wales. 
The rebel army were encamped near 
| Shrewſbury, headed by Henry Hotſpur, 
the ear] of Worceſter, and the Scotchearl 
> of Douglas: and the king marched direct- 
I)) thither, with 14,000 choice troops, 
headed by himſelf, the prince of Wales, 

* and the earl of Dunbar; and, on the 22d 

of July, 140g, at a place afterwards called 
Hattle- field, the king obtained ſo com- 
plete a victory, that about 10,000 of the 

rebels were killed, among whom was the 

brave Hotſpur, who fell by the hands of 

the prince of Wales. la 1405, another 

con- 
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conſpiracy was raiſed, headed by the arch- 
biſhop of York, the earl of Northum- 
berland, Thomas Mowbray, earl mar- 
ſhal, and other noblemen, who aſſembled 
a large body of troops at York, and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring the king a 
traitor, and that they were reſolved to 
place Mortimer, the lawful heir, on the 
throne, But this rebellion was ſoon ſup- 
preſſed, by the policy of Ralph Nevil, 
earl of Weſtmoreland. 

Henry died in the Jeruſalem Chamber 
at Weſtminſter, on the 20th of March, 
1413, in the 46th year of his age, and the 
14th of his reign, and was interred in the 
cathedral at Canterbury, 

Henry IV. was of the middle ſtature, 
well proportioned, and perfect in all the 
exerciſes of arms and chivalry : his coun» 
tenance was ſevere rather than ſerene ; 
and his diſpoſition ſour, ſullen, and re- 
ſerved. He poſſeſſed a great ſhare of cou- 
rage, fortitude, and penetration; was na- 
turally imperious, tho'he bridled histemper 
with caution ; ſuperſtitious, though with- 
out the leaſt tincture of virtue and true re- 
ligion; and meanly parſimonious, though 

uſtly cenſured for want of economy, and 

ill judged profuſion, He roſe to the throne 
by perhidy and treaſon; eſtabliſhed his au- 
thority 
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thority in the blood of his ſubjects; and 
died a penitent for his ſins, becauſe he 
could no longer enjoy the fruits of his 
tranſgreſſions. 

His actions had very little worthy or e- 
minent in them; one thing, at leaſt, has 
fixed an indelible ſtain on his memory, 
viz. his being the firſt burner of hereticks, 


Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1399. Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, 
died this year. 

1407. Agreat plaguein London, which 
ſwept away above 30,000 inhabitants, 

1407. The collars of SS were firſt worn 
in England, 


HENRY V. Surnamed Or MonmouTHa; 


EnRY V. the eldeſt ſon of king 
Henry IV. was born in 1388, 

and ſucceeded his father in 1413, Though 
wild and unruly in his youth, he no ſoon- 
er obtained the crown, than he proved 
himſelf a wiſe and a warlike prince. 
He choſe a council of ſtate, compoſed of 
men of diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, and com- 
manded thoſ who had been the companions 
of his irregularities, either to change their 
manners, ar never to approach his perſon, 
He revived the Englith title to the "ow 
0 
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of France, and in 1415 embarked his 
army, amounting to 15,0 © men, and 
having landed at Havre de Grace, laid 
ſiege to Harfleur, which ſurrendered in 
five weeks, Soon after, the French king 
having aflembled an army fix times as nu - 
merous 2s that of Henry, challenged him 
to fight, and Henry conſented, though the 
French army conſiſted of 150,000 men, 
and the Engliſh were reduced by ſickneſs 
to 9COO, Ihe French, therefore, made 
rejoicings in their camp, as if the Engliſh 
were alteady defeated, and even ſent. to 
Henry to know what he would give for 
his ranſom 3 to which he replied, A 
few hours would ſhew whoſe care it would 
be to make that proviſion.” The Engliſh, 
though fatigued with their march, ſick of 
2 flux; and almoſt ſtarved for want of food, 
were inſpired by the example of their 
brave king, andrefolved to conquer or die. 
On the 25th of October, 1415, the king 
being encemped near Agincourt, drew up 
his mall army into two lines, the firſt 
com mapded by the duke of York, and the 
ſecond by himſelf: he diſpoſed his few 
men to ſuch advantage, and bchaved with 
ſuch cxtracrdinary conduct and courage, 
that ht gained a complete victory, after 
having bcen ſeveral times knocked down, 
and 
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and in the moſt imminent danger of loſing 


his life. The Engliſh killed upwards of 


10,002 men, and took more priſoners 
than they had men in the army. The 
Engliſh loſt only the duke of York, the 
ear] of Suffolk, a few kuivhts, and 400 
private men, In 1417, the king, to en- 
able himſelf to carry on the war, pledged 


his crown for 100,000 marks, and part of 


his jewels for 10,0-0 pounds; = en land- 
ing at Beville in Normandy, be reduced 
Caen, and the next year * 21 Nor- 
mandy. On May 21, 1420, a treaty was 
concluded at T roye, which was ratified 
by the ſtates of France. By this try, 
the dauphin was diſinherited, and Hen— 
V. married Catharine of France, and 
was declared regent of that kingdom till the 
death of Charles VI. when he was to take 
poſleſſion of that crown. But, notwith= 
ſtanding this treaty, the war was conti- 
nued by the dauphin, and the next ycar 
Henry advanced into France with 30,900 
men; but while he was marching towards 
the river Loire, he was ſeized with a ple u- 
ritic fever, and was carried to Viicennes, 
where he expired on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 
1422,in the 34th yearofhis age,afteraglo= 
rious reign of nine years, tour months, and 
elevendays, His bodywasconveyedrokng- 
land, and interred i in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
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The queen dowager, ſome time after, 
married Owen Tudor, a Welch gentle- 
man, by whom ſhe had Edmund, the fa- 
ther of Henry, earl of Richmond, who 
became king of England under the name 
of Henry VII. 

King Henry V. was tall and ſlender, 
with a long neck, engaging aſpect, and 
Iimbs of the moſt elegant turn, He excel- 
led all the youth of that age in agility, 
and the exerciſe of arms ; was hardy, pa- 
tient, and laborious, His valour was ſuch 
as no danger could ſtartle, and no diffi- 
culty oppoſe : nor was his policy inferior 
to his courage. He managed the diſſen- 
fions among his enemies with ſuch addreſs, 
as ſpoke him conſummate in the arts of 
the cabinet. He was chaſte, temperate, 
modeſt, and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in 
his adminiſtration, and ſeverely exact in 
the diſcipline of his army, upon which he 
knew his glory and ſucceſs in a great mea- 
ſure depended. In a word, it muſt be 
owned he was without an equal in the arts 
ot war, policy, and government. His 
grezt qualities, however, were ſomewhat 
obſcured by his ambition, and his na- 
tural propenſity to cruelty, 


Remarkable Evenis in this Reign. 
1417. April 14. The king ordered Hol- 
born 
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born to be paved, it not having been 
paved before. 

1418. A plague broke out in Paris that 
carried off 40,000 perſons in three months. 

1420. Vines and ſugar canes were 
planted this year in Madeira. 

1422. The two courts of England and 
France were held at Paris, and on Whit- 
ſunday the two kings and queens dined 
together in public, 


HEN RT VI. 


ENRY VI. was born at Windſor, 

December 6, 1421, and ſucceeded 
his father, Henry V. in 1422, when but 
nine months old, and reigned in England 
under the tutelage of his uncle Humphrey, 
duke of Glouceſter, and in France under 
that of his uncle the duke of Bedford, 
This unhappy prince was unſucceſsfulboth 
at home and abroad. His misfortunes be- 
gan in France, by the death of his grand- 
tather, Charles VI. not quite two months 
aſter the death of his father, king Henry, 
which gave great advantage to the dau- 
phin, who was called Charles VII. and be- 
ing crowned at Poictiers, diſputed with 
Henry the crown of France : yet for ſome 
time the Engliſh continued to have great 
ſucceſs in that * and gained the 


famous 
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ſamous battle of Ctevant, Vernueille, and 
Rouvroi; and every thing ſeemed to pro- 
miſe the entire poſſeſſion of F rance, when 
it was prevented by an unforeſeen blow, 
A girl, known by the name of Joan of 
Arc, or the Maid of Oilcans, ſuddenly 
appeared at the head of the French army, 

and, in 1429, made the Engliſh raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans. From that moment 
Henry's intereſt in 1 rance deglined. Hows- 
ever, he was carried to Paris, and crowns 
ed there with a double crown in the ca— 
thedral church, on the 17th of December, 
1430. In 1444, a truce of cighicen months 
was concluded between the two crowns 
after which king Henry marricd Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of Fuer, king of 
Naples. I his was the ſource of many of 
his misfortunes ; for the king being of a 
mild and eaſy temper, and the queen a 
high-ſpirited woman, ine undertook, with 
her favourites, to govern the kingdom. 
1 he Engliſh were now every where de— 
feated, and in 1441 we had no places loft 
in France but Calais, and the eorldom of 
Guincs, Theſe lofles were principa y oc- 
caſioned by the civil wars which broke out 
in England. Richard, duke of York, 
who deſcended on the mother's ide from 
Lionel, the ſecond ſoa of Edward III. 
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claimed a better right to the crown than 
Henry, who was deſcended from John of 


3 Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the third fon 
of the ſame Edward, Henry was defeated, 
and made priſoner, at St, Alband's, b 

Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, on 
the 31ſt of May, 1455, and a fecond time 


at the battle of Northampton, on the 19th 
of July, 1450, Ihe parliament then de- 


termined, that Henry ſhould keep the 
crown, and be ſucceeded by the duke of 
* York : but queen Margaret afterwards 
} raiſed an army in the North, and gained 
the battle of Wakefield, December 30, 


1460, in which the duke of York was 
killed, and her huſband delivered. This 


* turned the ſcale, and ſunk the intereſt of 


the houſe of York. However, Edward, 
earl of March, the ſon of Richard, duke 


of York, revived the quarrel, and gained 


a bloody battle at Mortimer's Croſs, near 


Ludlow. In ſhort, the earl of March, af- 
ter ſeveral engagements, was proclaimed 


king, by the name of Edward IV. by 
means of the earl of Warwick, called the 
Setter-up and Puller-down of kings. 
Henry VI. was of a hale conſtitution, 
naturally inſenſible of affliction, and hack- 
neyed in the viciſſitudes of fortune. He 
was totally free from cruelty and revenge; 
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on the contrary, he frequently ſuſtained 
perſonal indignities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the leaſt mark of re- 
ſentment. He was chaſte, pious, compaſ- 
fionate, and charitable, and fo inoffen- 
ſive, that the biſhop who was his confeſ- 
ſor for ten years, declared, that in all that 
time he had never committed any fin that 
required penance or rebuke. In a word, 
he would have adorned a cloiſter, though 
he diſgraced a crown ; and was rather re- 
ſpectable for thoſe vices he wanted, than 
for the virtues he poſſeſſed. He founded 
the college of Eton, near Windſor, and 
King's College in Cambridge, for the re- 
ception of thoſe ſcholars, who had begun 
their ſtudies at Eton. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1431. May 30. Joan of Arc, the maid 
ef Orleans was burnt for a witch at Roan, 

1434. A great froſt, which laſted ten 
weeks, ſo that the Thames was frozen 
over below bridge as far as Graveſend, 

I437. A great dearth, when wheat was 
ſold for 2s. 6d. the buſhel, and bread 
made of fern-roots and ivy-berries, 

1453. This year was the firſt lord 
mayor's ſhow at London, 

1459. F ngraving and etching on cop- 
per invented, ED\VARD 
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EWARHD IV. earl of March, was the 
ſon of Richard, duke of York, and 
diſputed the crown with Henry VI. who 
was of the houſe of Lancaſter. Between 
theſe two families a great number of bat- 
tles were fought, with different ſucceſs ; 
but at length Edward obtained the crown, 
March 5, 1461, by gaining a ſignal vie- 
tory over Henry VI. whom he forced to 
Ry into Scotland, with Margaret of An- 


30 u, his conſort. He r gained an- 


other victory over the ſame unhappy 
prince, who, after his defeat, came into 
England in diſguiſe, hoping to conceal 
himſeli there, till he ſhould have an oppar - 
tunity of eſcaping by fea, But unfortu- 
nately being diſcovered, and ſeized at 
Waddington- hall, in Lancaſhire, whilſt 
he was at dinner, he was conducted to 
London, with his legs tied under a horſe's 
belly, and then confined in the Tower, 
The earl of Warwick, who had chiefly 
contributed to raiſe Edward to the throne, 
was employed by that prince to negotiate a 
marriage for him in France, In the mean 
time Edward marrying Elizabeth, the wi- 
dow of Sir John Grey, with whom the 
earl was in love, that nobleman was ſo ex- 
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aſperated, that he raiſed a rebellion, in 
which he twice defeated the kings forces, 
and afterwards took his majeſty priſoner, 
whom he confined in Middleham caſtle ; 
from whence he eſcaped, and joining lord 
Haſtings in Lancaſhire, returned to Lon- 
don, when another battle enſued, and 
Warwick being defeated, Was obliged to 
fly into France; but ſoon after, landing 
at Dartmouth with a few troops, he ſoon 
encreaſed them to 60,000 men; upon 
which Edward allo raiſed a numerous army 
at Nottingham, but, as his enemies were 
ad vancing, the cry of king Henry being 
raiſed in his camp, Edward fled, and 
eſcaped into Flanders. Warwick then 
took Henry out of the Tower, and cauſed 
him to be acknowledged king of England. 

But Edward afterwards returning with a 
ſmall force, was received at London with 
acclamations of joy; and Henry, after a 
ſeven months phantom of ſovereignty, Was 
again confined in the Tower, Edward 
then marched againſt the earl of Warwick, 
and routed his army in a great battle near 


Barnet, where the earl himſelf was flain, 


with his brother the marquis of Monta- 

cute, and 17,000 of h:s men, 
Some time after, queen Margaret having 
allembled an army, king Edward defeated 
her, 
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her, and took her priſoner, with her ſon 
prince Edward, who was ſoon after maſ- 
ſacred, in the 18th year of his age; and, 
ſoon after, his father king Henry was mur- 
dered in the Tower, or, as others ſay, 
died with grief, in the roth year of his 
age. Queen Margaret, after being four 
years confined, was ran ſomed by her father 
for 50,000 crowns, Edward cauſed his 
brother, the duke of Clarence, to be 
drowned in a butt of ſack. Edward, be- 
ing now at peace, ſpent his time in indo- 
lence and debauchery. His favourite mis- 
treſs was Jane Shore, wife to a citizen of 
London, He died at Weſtminſter, on 
April 9, 1483, in the 42d year of his age, 
and the 23d of his reign. 

Edward IV, was a prince of the moſt 
elegant perfon, and infinuating addreſs ; 
endowed with the utmoſt fortitude and in- 
trepidity; poſſeſſed of uncommon ſagacity 

and penctration; but like all his anceſtors, 
was brutally cruel and vindictive, nerfidie 
ous, lewd, perjured, and rapacious; with— 
out one liberal thought, without one ſen- 
timent of humanity, 

He was interred at Windſor, in the new 
chapc],. the foundation of which he him- 
{elf had laid, 


Remarkable 
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Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1461. A tradeſman was executed for 
ſaying he would make his ſon heir to the 
crown, alluding to the ſign of his houſe. 

1463. Ihe importation of woollen 
cloths, laces, and ribbons, and other ar- 
ticles manufactured in England, ſtrictly 
forbidden. 


1471. Printing was firſt brought into 


England by one Caxton, a mercer ; and 


the firſt printing preſs was ſet up in Iflip's 
chapel, Weſtminſter-abbey, under the 
patronage of the abbot, 

1472. A plague broke out in England 
thi: year, which cariicd off more than the 
fitteen veers war, 

1478. I here was ancther great plague 
in England, which began in September, 
and ended in November. 


LL DW ARD . 
KH DwarD V. eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. 


was born in 1470, and ſucceeded his 
father in 1483, at 12 years of age. He 
was at I. udlow when his father giz d, but 
being ent for to London, he, on the 4th 
of May, reccived the oaths of the princi- 
pal nobility, and his uncle Richard, duke 
of Glouceſter, was made protector of the 


king 
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king and kingdom. He obliged the queen 
to deliver up to him the duke of Vork, the 
king's brother, and ſent them both to the 
Tower, under pretence of their waiting 
there till every thing was prepared for the 
coronation. Mean while the duke of 
Glouceſter, by the aſſiſtance of the duke 
of Buckingham, Sir John Shaw, lord 
mayor of London, and Dr. Shaw his bro- 
ther, had the two young princes declared 
illegitimate, and then cauſed himſelf to be 
acknowledged king of England, pretending 
to accept of the crown with reluctance; 
though he had put to death lord Haſtings, 
for no other crime but his being warmly 
attached to the young king : however, as 
that nobleman was greatly beloved by the 
people, Glouceſter pretended that his am- 
bition and ſorceries endangered the king- 
dom. The queen and Jane Shore were 
accuſed as his colleagues, and the latter 
was taken into cuſtody, but ſoon af- 
ter releaſed, on doing penance. Sir Ro- 
| bertBrackenbury, lieutenant of the Power, 
| refuling to comply with Richard's cruel 
deſigns, he, for one night only, gave the 
command of that fortreſs to Sir James 
| Tyrrel, and he procured two villains, 
who, in the dead of the night, entered the 


| Chamber where the princes lay, and ſmo- 
thered 


2 NIA t. 


thered them in bed. Thus died Edward V. 


having reigned only two months and 
twelve days, 


RIC HARD: K. 


IchARD III. king of England, ſur- 
named Crow back, was the brother 
of Edward IV. and raiſed himſelf to the 
throne by a (cries of the moſt inhuman 
murders, Henry VI. and the young 
prince his fon, with ſeveral noblemen of 
the firſt rank, died while he was duke of 
Glouceſter, to prepare the way for his 
uſurping the throne from Edward V. 
He was proclaimed king on the 20th of 
June, 1483, in che 32d year of his age, 
but delayed the ceremony of his coronation 
till the 6th of July, and ſoon after cauſed 
Edward V. and his brother, whom he had 
' betore declared to be baſtards, to be ſmo- 
thered in the Tower. The ſame year, 
having broke his promiſe to the duke of 
Buckingham, who had been greatly inſtru- 
mental in placing him on the throne, that 
nobleman took up arms againſt him, in or- 
der to aſſiſt Henry, earl of Richmond, the 
laſt branch of the houſe of Lanc: lter, to 
obtain the crown; but the duke being be- 
trayed by a fellow who had been his ſervant, 
for the lake of a very great reward offered 
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for apprehending him, he was beheaded 
at Saliſbury, without any legal proceſs, 
However, thcearl of Richmond, obtaining 
aſſiſtance from the duke of Brittany, ſailed 
from St. Maloes on the 12th of October, 
with 5000 men and 40 ſhips; but his fleet 
being diſperſed, he returned to Brittany, 
and afterwards to France. Richard, in 
the mean time, ſacrificed many perſons to 
his revenge, an d ſent Sir Ra Joh Aſhton in- 
to the weſtern AE: with power to 
execute upon the ſpot all ſuch perſons 
whom heeven {u [pected 0 be g zuilty of high 
treaſon; and finding r that the earl of Rich- 
mond {ounded his projects on the hopes of 
marrying El! zabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV. ne relolved to marry th: 21 princeſs him 
ſelf, tho” he was already married to the wi- 
dow of Edward prince of Wales, the fon of 
Henry Vi. whom he had hintcli mut der- 
El; and therei/ore now, in order to obtain 
Elizabeth, he is faid to have poiſoned his 
queen, I heearl of Richmond, however, 
landed in \Valcs, with 2000 men, which 
increaſed to 5009, and with this ſmall ar- 
my engaged the King's forces, which con- 
ſifted of 13,000 men, at Boſworth, in 
Leiceſterſhire : but the earl being joined 
by the Lord Stanley and his brother with 
ticſh troops, he gained a complete victory; 


when 
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when Richard, ſeeing the day was loſt, 
ruſhed into the midſt of his enemies, and 
died with his ſword in his hand. The 
crown being found after the battle, was 
placed on the head of the earl of Rich- 
mond ; and Richard's body was taken up 
entirely naked, and covered with blood 
and dirt, in which condition it was thrown 
acroſs a horſe, carried to Leiceſter, and 
interred without the leaſt ceremony. Thus 
fell king Richard, on the 22d of Auguſt, 
1485, in the 34th year of his age, after an 
infamous teign of tWo years. He was buried 
in the Grey+friars church at Leiceſter. 
Richard III. if any regard is to be paid 
to the geiierality of our hiſtorians, was, 
through the whole courſe of his life, re- 
ſtrained by noprinciple of juſticeor huma- 
nity; and it appears that he endeavoured 
to maintain the crown by the ſame fraud 
and violence by which he obtained it. 

He certainly poſſeſſed an uncommon ſo- 
lidity of judgment, a natural fund of clo- 
quence, the moſt acute penetration, and 
ſuch courage as no danger could diſmay, 
He was dark, ſilent, and reſerved; and fo 
much maſter of diſſimulation, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible to dive into his real ſen- 
timents, when he wanted to conceal his 
defigns, His ſtature was ſmall, his aſpect 
cloudy, 
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cloudy, ſevere, and forbidding ; one of 
his arms was withered, and one ſhoulder 
higher than the other, from which cir— 
cumſtances of deformity he acquired the 
epithet of Crect-lack. He was the laſt 
king of the Plantagentt race, who had 
ſwaycd the ſceptre ever ſiuce Henry II. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


148 3. Poſt-horics and ftages were eſta- 
bliilicd. 

148 3. There was an invnd2tion of the 
river Severn this yer, which laſted ten 
days, and men, women, and children, 
weie cairied away in their beds by the 
violence of it, 


HENKSY VI 
ENRY VII. king of England, was the 


ſon of Edmund 1 dor, ca. | of Rich- 
mond, and of Margaret of the houiz of 
Lancafter, He was crow ned on tie 20th 
of October, 1485. He m. jarried E itza- 
beth, daughter of Ed ward | . by which 
the claims of the houſes of York and Lan- 
caiter were united. Ho owever, trelh trou- 
bles broke out, and the enemies of Henry 
attempted twice to dethtone him, by ſet- 
ting up two pretenu2rs:; the firſt was ons 
Lauibert Simnel, a baker's fon, Wo aſ- 
41 ſumed 
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85 . 
ſumed the title of earl of Warwick, _ pre- 
tended to be the fon of the duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV. but being def ſeared 
and taken priſoner, was mace king lienty's 
turnſpit. The other was an adventurer, 
named Perkin Warbeck, 7 1 Ri 
chard, duke of York, Edward the i ifth's 
brother, who was murdere: in the Tower, 
and being at length taken priſoner, was 
hanged at Tyburn. Henry affilled che em- 
peror Maximilian againſt Charles VIII. of 
France; he made war ©n the Scots; iuünu— 
ted the band of penilemen pentioners; built 
the chapel adjoining to Weſtminſter abbey, 
which ſtill bears his name; and f: unded fe. 
ve ral colleges, by which he obtained the cha- 
rattcr of a Fee. a friend to learn- 
ing, thoughhe was remarkable for his ava- 
rice, and grievouſly o: Spa 17 the people by 
numberleſs exactions. He 6: lat Richmond 
palace, which he had cauſe 1 to be erected, 
the 22d of April, 1509, aged 52, in the 24th 
year of his reign, and was ſuccceded by his 
ſecond ſon, Henry VIII. He alſo left two 
daughters, Margaret, who was married to 
James IV. king of Scotland, and M ry, Who 
married the French king, Lewis XII. 
Henry VII. was tall, ſtraight, and well- 
ſhaped, though ſlender ; of a grave aſpect, 
and ſaturnine compiexion, He inherited a 
natural fund of {agacity, wv hich was imp: g- 
ved by ſtudy and experience; nor was he 
deficicac in perſonal bravery, or politics! 
courage. ile was cool, cloſe, cunning, dar: 
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diſtruſtſul, and deſigning and. of: 211 the 


princes who had fat upon the Engliih throne, 
the m | ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ignoble. At 
the ſ me e, !t muſt be owned, he was a 
wile leg tl or chaſte. temperate, aſhduous 
in th- exc ie of religious duties; decent 
in de o met, and exact in the ad mints 


11 „ ee, when his own private in- 
| not concerned; though he free 


re ion and juſtice as cloaks for 
zi fionn., Hes foul was conti- 


„two ruling paſſions, e- 
0 +1 214 vikinely, namely, the fear 
„on, a-d thre deſite of amaſl- 
ing MK : 11d tncle motives influenced has 


(emnriutle Events in this Reign. 
14%; Get. 30 King Henry, on the day 


} 
of '. 5 corgnation, fit iallituted the yeomen 
Oi ine £t) rds. 

455 4 new diſeaſe, called the ſweating 
ie en, raged this year; it began in Sep- 
tem e and, tho ugh it continued I;ittle more 
thin + month, carried off many thouſands 3 
P cul arly in London, two mayors ſucceſ- 
ſi y and nx aldermen died. 

1467. 4 ke court of Star- chamber was in- 
Ntitw de 

1453 The Cape of Good Hope was diſ- 
Covered ** 

1489. Maps and ſea-charts firſt brought 
into Ung! land by Bartholomew Columbus. 

1491. Gleck firit introduced into England. 

H 2 1492. 
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1492. America was diſcovered this year 
by Chriſtopher Columbus, e Geroeſe, Octo- 
ber 11. 

1497. The Eaſt Indies were diſcovered 
this year by a Portugueſe; and Florida, Ja- 
maica, Porto Rico, Trindad, and Newfound- 
land, by Carbot, a V-netian. 

1407. The Weſt Indies diſcovered by 
Columbus. | 

I5co May. There happened ſo great a 
plague in England, that it occaſioned the king 
and court to remove to Calais, and ſwept off 
upwards of 30,000 people in London, 

1504. This year Henry the Seventh's cha- 
pel, at the eaſt end of Weſtminſter abbey, 
was built, 

1505. Shillings firſt coined in England. 

1507. The iſland of Madagaſcar diſcover- 
ed by the Portugusſe. 

1507. The Dutch, by treaty, excluded from 
fiſhing on the coaſt of England. 

1507. Aſweating ſicknels raged this year. 

1509. King Henry, a little before his 
death, publithed a general pardon to all] his 
ſubjects, releated all debtors out of priſon, 
who did not owe more than forty ſhillings to 
any one man, paying their creditors out of 
his own purſe; and by his will commanded 
his ſucceſſor to make reititution to all men 
whom he had wronged by his extortions, to 
which his ſon paid no great regard. 

He left behind him 1,800,000 pounds, 
which he had extorted from his {ubje&s; but, 
to make ſome amends, he converted the 
palace 
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palace of the Savoy into an hoſpital, and 


built ſome religious houſes, 


HENRY VIII. 


Eney VIII. king of England was horn 
June 28, 1491, and ſucceeded bis fa— 
ther Henry VII. en Aprii 22, 1509 His 
marriage with Cathariae of Arragon, reli& 
of his brother Arthur, was ſolemnized, the 
beginning of June, as was the coronation of 
both king and queen on the 24th of the ſame 
month, He joined the emperer Maximilian 
again!t Lewis XII king of France; defeated 
the Fre ch at the battle of the Spurs, in 151 3, 
and took Terouenne and Tournay. At his 
return to England, he marched againſt the 
Scots, and defeated them at Flodden, Sep- 
tember q, after an obſtinate and bloody bat- 
tle, in which ſames IV. of Scotland was ſlain. 
In 1514, Henry VIII concluded a treaty of 
peace with Lewis XII. and gave his filter 
Mary in marriage. He wrote a book againſt 
Luther, Of the Seven Sacraments, &c. It was 
preſented to pope Leo. X. in full confitory, 
who, for this ſervice done the church, beſtow- 
ed on Henry and his ſucceſſors the title of 
Defender of the Faith, This title being afier- 
wards confirmed by parliament, the kings 
of England have borne it ever ſince. 
A war breaking our vetween the emperor 
Charles V. and the Freach king Francis J. 
Henry at firit took the pont of the emperor, 


but afterwards, at the ſolicitation of cardinal 


Wolſey, contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with 
H 3 Francis, 


nenne vl 


Francis, and in 1528 laboured to procure the 
deliverance of p pe Clement VII. By the al- 
ſiſtance of Wolſey, he, 1n 1533, divorced Ca 
tharine of Arragon, aud married Anne Bo- 
leyn, on which be was excommunicated by the 
pope. Henry, enraged at this excommunica- 
tion, aboliſhed the papal authority in E ng- 
land; refuſed to pay to tha ſee of Rome bis 
annual tribute; orcer:d the diſſolution o moe 
naſlteries ; © bliged the clerg 37 to acknowledge 
him head of the church, and thole who refuſed 
were either baniſhed or put to death: among 
theſe laſt were, the learned Sir Ibomas 
Moore, lord chancellor of England, and 
Fiſher, biſho of Rocheſter. There fo mation 
thus begun in this kingdom, was comp leat- 
ed under the reign of Elizabeth. Some time 
after, being charmed with the beauty of [ane 
Seymour, he cauſed Anne Boleyn to be be- 
headed: but Jane dying in childbedof prince 
Edward, he married Anne of Cleves, whom 
he afierwards divorced. He then married 
Catharine Howard, the duke of Nortoik's 
daughter, whom he cauſed to be beheaded, 
under Pretence that he had not found her a 
virgin; but his real motive was that of hav- 
ing cenceived a violent paſſion for Catharine 
Parr, a young widow of gieat vealty.' 4 A war 
breaking out between him and the Scots, 
who were aſüiſted by the French, Henry, in 
1545, took Bologne from the latter, and 
burnt Leith and Edinburgh. He funded bx 
rew biſhoprics, viz. Weſtminſter, Oxfor 
Peter borough, Beiſtol, Chelter, and . 
ter ; 
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r; all which, except Weſtminſter, are ſtill 
en epa lees. He uaited W raf England, 
and died January 29. 1547, aged 56, after a 
reign of thitty-eight years, and was interred 
at Windſor with idle proceſſions, and child- 
iſn pageantry, ER: in tuoſe days paſted 
real taſte and maonificence. 
Henry VIII. before he became corpulent, 
Was a pix ce of a god ly perſonage, and 
commanding aſpect, rather i impetious than 


digaißed. tic ex:<ilcd in all the exerciſes of 


youch, and put ed a good uncerftanding, 
Wich was not much improved by the pa- 
ture of his education. in the fieſt year of his 
Teien, his pride and va uty tcemed to domi- 
neer Over all his other D lions; though {| ON 


a \ i 
the depinnin? 06 Wa: umpeſtubus, headſtrong. 
imp atient of contra on and advice, He 
was raſh, arrogant, pro dig , vain-glorious, 
pedantic, and ituperit: irie us. Ne delighted in 
pomp and pagean ry, the baude 3 of a weak 

ind. His pathons, footbed by adulation, 


rejected all reſtraint: rs as he was an 
utter ſtranger to the ner feelings of the oa, 
he pratified them at the expence of jaltice 
and humanr'y, without remorſe or com- 
punéktion. From the abject compliance of 
his fuljects, he acquired the molt deſpotic 
authority over them; and became rapacious, 
arbitrary, froward, fretful, aud fo cruel, 
that ie ſeemed to deli; gut in their blood, 


Remariable Events in this Rei 
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into England from the Netherlands, from 
whence vegetables were before imported. 

1512. Sir Edward Howard was appointed 
the firſt lord high admiral. 

15 12. A royal navy- office was eſtabliſhed. 

1516. There was ſo great a froſt in Eng- 
land, that carts paſſed over the Thames on 
the ice. 

1517. The ſweating-fickneſs raged this 
year, uſually carrying off the patient in three 
hours, 

1517. The reformation in religion was 
begun by Martin Luther. 

1518. New Spain diſcovered by Fernan- 
Cez Cortez. 

1521, Muſkets were firſt invented this year. 

1521. There was ſo great a dearth ia 
England, that wheat was ſold at 20 ſhillings 
Per quarter, 

1521. The ſea overflowed the dikes of 
Holland, drowned 72 villages, and above 
100,000 people. 

1523. The College of phyſicians in Lon» 
don was inſtituted. 

1525. There was ſo ſevere a froſt, after 
great winds and rains, that many loſt the uſe 
ef their limbs, and ſome periſhed with cold. 

1525. Whitehall built by cardinal W olley. 

1529. The name of Proteſtants began. 

1530. St. James's palace built. 

1530. Secretary of ſtate's office inſtituted, 

1535. Braſs cannou fitſt calt in England, 

1537. The bible being tranſlated, and 
printed iu Engliſb, was this year orderca to 
be {et up in churches, 1537. 
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1537. Religious houſes were diſſolved, 

1538. ! eaden pipes, for the conveyance 
of water, invented, 

1542. A great mortality, and ſo great a 
drought, that ſmall rivers were dried up; 
the Thames was fo ihallow, that the ſalt 
water flawed above London bridge. 

1543. Mortars and cannons were caſt in 
iron, the firſt that were ever made in England. 


EDWARD VI. 


Dwakp VI. king of England, and the 
only ſon of Henry VIII. by Jane Sey- 
mour, was born October zz, 1537, and aſ- 
cended the throne at nine years of age, at 
which time he was well ſkilled in the Latin 
and French tongue, and had obtained ſome 
knowledge of the Greek, Ital an, and Spaniſh, 
His perſon was very beautiful ; he had great 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and was remarkable 
for his piety and humanity. He was pro- 
claimed January 31, 1547, and crowned 
February 20. He was committed to the care 
of fixteen perſons, whom Henry had nomi— 
nated regents of the kingdom, the principal 
of whom was the earl of Hertford, the king's 
uncle by the mother's fide, who was ſoon af- 
ter created duke of Someriet. The young 
qucen of Scotlaud was demanded in marti- 
age {or king Edward, but the ſame propoſal 
being made by France, in behalf of the 
dauphin, ſhe was ſent into that kingdom; 
on which the duke of Somerict iuvaded Scot- 
laud, 
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Ind, and routed the Scots armv at Muſcles 
butg. The great power of the duke 0+ So- 
merſct raiſed him many enemies, the chief 
bf whom was his brother, '!homas lord Scye 
mour; and article of zccuſation he ug ex- 
hibited againſt him, he was attanted in per- 
lament, coaden and, and beheaded, without 
being brought to an open trial. However, 
the duke of Som rſet himſelf was ſom time 
after im peached, and charged with a deſign 
o ſeize the king, and to impriſan the earl 
of Warwick : for this he was condemne d, 
and the young king being in a manner forc- 
ed to fion the ſentence, he was cen on 
the 22d of Jar uary, I5:! Theerr: of War- 
u ick, row duke ot No ot u!mMberiai ts 4 (Oud 
ed to the duke of Somezlei's pour at 

length, on the kino's beigeben f the 
meailcs, married lo d Gui ford | ad] y his 
fourth ſon, to the lacy fn Ger, „ deſt 
dauphter to the duke of S8 ff k, and per- 
ſuaded Edward to ſettle che crown on ber, 
his filters, ary and E irabech, having born 
both oeclar:d 1liegitinince darpe he fe 
of their father; and the ptinc* op ng ia 
ſave the reformatin fem mpending de- 
ſtruction, appointed her his tulie or. „ne 
ſoon after died of a cor umptio 
1553, in the 16th year of s age, havin 
reigned d ſix years, five mont s. arG 1ne days. 
He continued firmly attached io thote rine 
ciples of the refoi mation which he tad ime 
bi oed while young, a: d winch mace 2 preat 
progreſs in his jeign, He confirmed his fa- 
Liver s 
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les 

" ther's grant of Chriſt's and St. Bartholo- 

wie mew's boſpitals, and founded Bridewell and 

Gs St. Thoms: s hoſpitals, He alſo founded | 
ex- ſeveral Ichools, which were moitly endowed | 
11. out of the chu ch-lands. 
out 

er, Remarkable Events in this Reign. 

ne : 
ion | 1545 There was a great plague in London, ; 
art - | 159. Snavap' its came into England. 
ed, 1549 Horle gua ds nſtituted. 1 
re- 1551 4 IWeaclugz ſicKuels raged through- 


1 

Gn Out b. u gland. g 
} 1551 4ncre happened an earthquake in 

(d- Surry: 


at 1552. Crowns and half-crowns were firſt 

the ! coined, 

bis 1553. This was ſuch a plentiful year, that a 

ait batrel of beer, with the cock, were fold for 

er- Afixpence, and four great loaves for one penny. 

er, Edwar kept a journal, which 1s preſerved 
a in the Britiſh Mufſcun, in which he regular- 

fe ly entered all the important tranſactions of 

* ; his reign, 

ie- 

nd . 

63 

— ARY, queen of England, daughter of 

13. } Henry VIII. nd Catharine of Arra- 

AY gon, was born the 18:h of February, 1515. 

— On ner father's marrying Anne Boleyn, the 

eat was declated illegitig: te. Af er the death 

"i | of Edward VI. in 15 3, lady Fans Grey 

1s was proclaimed queen of England; but Mary 
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promiſing that no change ſhould be made in | 
religion, obtained the crown, and ſome time 
after, lady Jane, with the lord Dudley, and | 
other perſons of quality, were beheaded, 
Soon after Mary's acceſſion to the throne, | 
ſhe married Philip II. afterwards king of 
Spain, ſon of the emperor Charles V. Who 
was then ling; and, in violation of the | 
moſt ſacred promiſes, began a dreadful per- 
ſecution of the Proteſtants, which was carri- ; 
ed on by Bonner, biſhop of London, and 
Gardiner, biſhop of Winch-ſter. Great | 
numbers of perſons ſuffered martyrdom at 
the ſtake, among which were, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Ferrar ; and [4 
all the priſons in the kingdom were crowded *': 
with theſe pious ſufferers, who choſe tolub- 
mit to perſecution, rather than violate their 
conſciences. Even the princeſs Elizabeth 
was cloſely watched, and obliged to conceal 
ber religious ſentiments, S 

Amidit theſe dreadful praceedings, Mary | 
was far from being happy; a continual diſ- 
agreement with her huſband, who was 
younger than ſhe, and of whom ſhe was 
paſſionately fond, with the Joſs of Calais, þ 
which was taken by the French, threw her 
into a complication of diſtempers, of which 
ſhe died, without iſſue, the 17th of Novem- F: 
ber, 1558, in the 43d year of her age, after a 
bloody reigu of five years, four months, and |: 
eleven days. 8 

In the tour years in which the perſecution F4 
laſled, near 300 perions were put to death; BY! 
viz. 
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viz, one archbiſhop, four biſhops, 21 divines, 
eight gentlemen, 84 artificers, 100 huſband- 
men, ſervants, and labourers, twenty-ſix 
wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, two boys, 
ani two infants; beſides which, ſeveral died 
in priſon, and many were whipped, or other- 
wiſe cruelly treated, 

The characteriſtics of Mary were, bigotry 
and revenge; added to this, the was proud, 
imperious, froward, avaritious, and wholly 
deſtitute of every agreeable qualification, She 
was buricd at Weſtminſter, in the chapel of 
her grandfather, Henry VII. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1555. Coaches firſt uſed in England. 

1558, July. Two little towns near Not- 
tingham were beat down by thunder, and hail- 
ſtones fell which were 15 inches in circum- 
ference. 


E LIZ ABE T H. 


LIZ A ETA, daughter of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, was born September 8, 
1533, and aſcended the throne, November 17, 
1558. This princeſs was crowned with great 
ſolemnity, on the 15th of january, 1559 
As there were many troubles then in fo- 
chiefly on account of religion, 
the alliſted the Protellants in Scotland, France, 
ountrica, again't theu ieſ- 
bective ſovereigns, or the governing Party, 


by 
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promiſing that no change ſhould be made in 
religion, obtained the crown, and ſome time 
after, lady Jane, with the lord Dudley, and 
other perſons of quality, were beheaded. | 
Soon after Mary's acceſſion to the throne, & : 
ſhe married Philip II. afterwards king off, 
Spain, ſon of the emperor Charles V. who Þ 
was then ling; and, in violation of the 
moſt ſacred promiſes, began a dreadful per- 
ſecution of the Proteſtants, which was carri- ; 
ed on by Bonner, biſhop of London, and 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter. Great 
numbers of perſons ſuffered martyrdom at 
the ſtake, among which were, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Ferrar ; and 
all the priſons in the kingdom were crowded 
with theſe pious ſufferers, who choſe to ſub- 
mit to perſecution, rather than violate their 
conſciences. Even the princeſs Elizabeth 
was cloſely watched, and obliged to conceal 
her religious ſentiments, 

Amidſt theſe dreadful praceedings, Mary 
was far from being happy; a continual diſ- 
agreement with her huſband, who was 
younger than ſhe, and of whom the was 
paſſionately fond, with the loſs of Calais, 
which was taken by the French, threw her 
into a complication of diſtempers, of which 1 
ſhe died, without iſſue, the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1558, in the 43d year of her age, after a 
bloody reign of five years, four months, and. 
eleven days, 5 

In the tour years in which the perſecution I? 
lalle, near 300 perions were put to death; 
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viz. one archbiſhop, four biſhops, 21 divines, 
eight gentlemen, 54 artificers, 100 huſband- 
men, ſervants, and labourers, twenty-ſix 
wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, two boys, 
ani two infants; beſides which, ſeveral died 
in priſon, and many were whipped, or other- 
wiſe cruelly treated, 

The characteriſtics of Mary were, bigotry 
and revenge ; added to this, ſhe was proud, 
imperious, froward, avaritious, and wholly 
deſtitute of every agreeable qualification, She 
was buricd at Weſtminſter, in the chapel of 
her grandfather, Henry VII. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1555, Coaches firſt uſed in England. 

1558, July. Two little towns near Not- 
tingham were beat down by thunder, and hail- 
ſtones fell which were 15 inches in circum- 
ference. 
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Liz ABETR, daughter of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, was born September 8, 
1533, and aſcended the throne, November 17, 
T'iis princeſs was crowned with great 


As there were many troubles then in fo- 


reign tates, chiefly on account of religion, 


$ ſhe alliſted the Protellants ia Scotland, France, 
and the Low Countries, again't they 1cfs 


peétive ſovereigns, or the governing party, 
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by whom they were cruelly oppreſſed and per- 
{ecuted. The queen of Scots, and the dauphin 
her huſband, had, by order of Henry II of 
France, taken the arms of Fngland, with the 


titles of ſovereigus of that kingdom: this made 


Elizabeth conſider Mary as a dan. erous rival, 
whereupon, in 1560, ſhe entered into a treaty 


D 


with the Scotch male, contents, in purſuance o? 


which, ſhe ſent an army into Scotland, to 
break the mealures of her enemies, which had 
the defired ſucceſs. Some time after, ſhe al- 
ſiſted the Huguenots in France. By theſe 
means Elizabeth kept both France and Scot— 
land ſo employed, that they could find no 
opportunity to put their ſchemes in execution 
of dethroning her. She always kept a god 
fleet in readine's againſt any invaſion, and ſe- 
cured more and more the atiections of her ſub- 
jects, which the looked upon as her only ſup- 
port. he queen of Scots, being defeated in 
1568 by the forces rai'ed by the male-contents 
in that kingdom, was obliged to fly into Hng— 
land, where the queen kept her priſoner many 
years, 

In 1369, a rebellion broke out in the 


North, under the earls of Wellmoreland | 


and Northumberland, and Dacres, a north- 
ern gentleman, who intended to have ſet 
Mary queen of Scots on the throne, and to 
have reſtored the popiſh religion. This re- 
belſion queen Elizabeth ſuppreſſed, and the 
ear] of Northumberland was beheaded, as 
was alſo the duke of Norfolk in 1572, who 
had been releaied out of the Tower, and 
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engaged again in a conſpiracy againſt the 
een. 

The year 1571 paſſed chiefly in a negotia- 
tion for a marriage between queen Elizabeth 
and the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to Catha- 
rine de Medicis, and brother to Charles IX, 
of France. Both Charles and Flizabeth 
found their account 1n this negotiation, 
though neither of them intended it ſhould 
take effect. Charles's deſign was, to amuſe 
the Proteſtants, particularly the Huguenots, 
with whom he had made a perfidious peace, 
till he had drawn them into the ſnare, in 
order to deſtroy them by treachery, when 
he found it difficult to do it by open force. 
QueenElizabeth entered into the negotiation 
of the match to pleaſe her miniſters, Who 
were continually preſſing her to marty, in 
order to cut off all hopes from the queen of 
Scots, and to diſhearten her enemies. How- 
ever, a defenſive alliance was concluded be- 
tween the two crowns. Charles died, and 
was ſucceeded by the duke of Anjou, by the 
name of Henry III. with whom queen Eli» 
zabeth renewed the league between the two 
crowns, but under-hand ſapplied the prince 
of Conde with money for the Huguenots. 

Some time after, another negotiation was 
carried on for a marriage between her and 
the duke of Alengon, now duke of Anjou, 
Henry's brother, even to the ſigning of ker 
marriage ar. icies, and the duke came over 
in perſon, but it was all broke off on a ſudden. 

1 2 In 
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In 1577, ſhe aſſiſted the people of the 
Low Countries, who were grievouſly op- 
preſſed by the duke of Alva, the king of 
Spain's general, and who was endeavouring 
to extirpate the Proteſtants ; ſhe lent them 
100,000l, ſterling toenable them to carry on 
the war. The next year ſeveral companies of 
volunteers were formed in England, who went 
over to ſerve the States, with the queen's ap- 
38 Some years after, ſhe ſent a good 

ody of forces, under the earl of Leiceſter, 
but he not being agreeable to the States, 
was recalled, and lord Willoughby was ap- 
pointed general of the Engliſh forces in his 
room : this war at laſt concluded in the total 
revolt of ſeven of theſe provinces from the 
dominion of Spain, which now make the moſt 
conſiderable republic in the world. The pope 
excommunicated the queen ; and the king 
of Spain, and the duke of Guile were in a 
league with the pope to invade England, de- 
throne Elizabeth, and ſet up the queen of 
Scots in her room. In the mean time, ſeve- 
ral plots were ſet on foot by the popiſh 
emiſſaries to tate away er life, for which 
ſeveral prieſts, Jeſuits, and others, were ex- 
ecuted, In 1585, the qucen ſent Sir Francis 
Drake to America, who took ſeveral places 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. In 1586, ſhe 
made an alliance with the king of Scotland 
for their mutual defence, and the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant religion. This year died 


the learned and ingenious Sir Philip Sidney, 
. of 
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of a wound he received in a battle in the 
Low Countries. 

Babington's conſpiracy, in which were 
engaged ſeveral popilh prieſts from the ſemi- 
naries abroad, was diſcovered ; and they 
were, to the number of fourteen, arraigned, 
condemned, and executed, It was laid for 
an invaſion, to kill Elizabeth, free the queen 
of Scots, and ſet her on the throne. As the 
queen of Scots appeared, by letrers and 
otherwiſe, to have been concerned in this 
conſpiracy, it was reſolved now to proſecute 
her on an act of pariiament made the pre- 
ceding year, whereby the perſon for whom, 
or by whom, any thing ſhould be attempted 
apainſt the queen, was liable to death. Com- 
miſſioners were accordingly ſent to try her 
at Fotheringay caſtle, in Northamptonſhire, 
(where ſhe was then in cultody) who paſſed 
ſentence upon her, on October 25. Four 
days after, it was approved and confirmed 
by parliament ; cn December 6, it was pro- 
claimed through the whole kingdom ; and 
on Februafy 8th following, the ſentence was 
executed upon her in the hall of the caſtle, 
by ſevering her head from her b dy, which 
ſhe ſuff:red with great calmneſs and reſolu- 
tion, 

In 1588, the king of Spain, encouraged 
by pope Sixtus V. ſent a great fleet, to which 
they had given the title of the Invincible 
Armada, to invade England. It conſiſted of 
130 great ſhips, 20 caravels, and to ſalves, 
having above 20,000 ſoldiers on board, with 
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ſeamen, ammunition, and proviſion in pro— 
portion. To oppoſe which, 20,000 men 
were diſperſcd along the ſouthern coaits ; ; an 
army of 22,000 foot, and 1000 horſe, was 
encamped at Tilbury, where the queen 
reviewed them, and made a very engaging 
ſpeech to them. There was another army 
of 34,000 foot, and 2000 horſe, to guard 
the queen's perſon. She fitted out a conſi- 
derable fleet, under the command of lord 
Howard, as admiral, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Forbiſher, vice-admirals; and ſent Scymour, 
with forty Engliſh aud Dutch ſhips, to the 


= 


coaſt of Flanders, to binder the prince of 


Parma from joining the Spanith mW 
On the 19th of July, the Spaniſh f 
commanded by the duke of Medina lens a. 
entered the . when the Eug liſh fleet, 
kept cloſe to them, and ſoon wok ſome of 
their ſhips. On July 24th there was a briſk 
engagement. On the 27th the Spaiiſh fleet 
came to an anchor or Calais, expecting in 
vain the prince of Parma ts put to fea with 
his army, and mase a deſcent on England, 
as it had been 2 gre ed. 106 E. ogliſh fleet, 
now conſiſting of 3 40 Taps, followcd them; 
and the English adiniral in the. iht, ſent 
eight kre-Lips among them, which ſo terri- 
fed them, that they cut their cables, and put 
to ſea iu tne utmoſt confuſion; theiinglifh ad- 
miral took the Galeaſs, and the commander 
Ot it was flain. In ſhort, the whole fleet was 
diiperſed, and the Spaniards rclulved to 
make the bcf of their way home. Of this 
prod GUS 
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prodigious armament, only fiſty-three ſhips 
returned to Spain, and thoſe in a ſhattered 
condition, Queen Elizabeth went in ſtate 
to St. Paul's, to return Almighty God 
thauks for this great victory. 

In 1594) Roderic Lopez, a Jew, who was 
the queen's phyſician, two portugueſe, and 
Patrick Cullen, an Iriſhman, were bribed by 
the Span.ſh govenors of the Netherlands to 
take her off by poiſon ; but the plot being diſ- 
covered, the conſpirators were ſeized and exe- 
cuted; as were Edmund York and Richard 
Williams, the next vear, for undertaking to 
commit the ſame crime, on the promiſe of 
40,000. . crowns from the ſaid Spaniſh 
SOVETL, OTrTS, 

In 1596, the queen ſent a fleet and army 
under Howard, the ear] of Eſſex, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to the coaſts of Spain, which 
plundered Cadiz, burnt the merchant ſhips 
at Port Real, took and deſtroyed thirieen 
Spaniſh men of War, and did other conſider- 
able damage. In 1698, Henry IV. of France 
having made a ſeparate peace with the king 
of Spain, queen Elizabeth and the S ates en— 
tered into a new treaty to carry on the war 
againſt that monarch by themielves, On the 
25th of February, 1601, Robert Devereux, 
carl of Efl:x, was beheaded, 

Queen Elizabeth died on March 24, 1603, 
in the 70th year of her age, and the 45th of 
her reign, after having named the Scottiſh 
monarch for her ſucccflor. She was interred 
with great magmficence in the chapel of 


Heury VI. at Wellminſter. The 
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The papiſts repreſent Elizabeth as a mon- 
ſter of cruelty, avarice, and laſciviouſneſs; 
which is not to be wondered at, conſidering 
her ſeverity to them. It is, indeed, difficult 
to excuſe her beheading Mary queen of Scots, 
and the ſeverity ſhe ſometimes made uſe of, 
both againſt the papiſts and the proteſtant 
diſſenters. She however, | underſtood the 
art of reipning in an eminent degree ; and 
her reign was the ſchool of able miniſters, 
great ſtateſmen, and diſtinguiſhed warriors, 
She underſtood the Greek, Latin, French, 
Spaniſh, and Dutch languages; had a deep 
and penetrating, a noble and elevated mind. 
Her converſation was ſprightly and agree- 
able, her judgment folid, her apprehenſion 
acue, her applicatiou indefatigable, and 
her courage invincible, Yet her glorious 
reign, on which Providence for a long time 
poured innumerable blefſings, ended in a 
molt diſmal melancholy, which, ſome are of 
opinion, was occ-.fioned by the death of the 
earl of Eſſex, This queen makes a conſider» 
able figure among the learned ladies. Be- 
ſides variety of other things, ſhe wrote a 
Comment on Plato, and trat {lated into Latin 
two of the operations of Iſocrates, and a 
play of Euripides, &c. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1560. June 15, The ſpire of St. Paul's, in 
London, was burnt down by ligbening. 
1563. Kuives firlt made in England. 
1565, 
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1565. July 16. A violent ſtorm of thun- 
der and hail happened, which deſtroyed 500 
acres of corn at Chelmsford. 

1566. June 7. The foundation of the 
Royal Exchange in London was laid by Sir 
Thomas Greſham, 

1568. A new tranſlation of the bible was 
publiſhed, 

1571. Feb. 17, A great earthquake in 
Herefordſhire, when Marcly hill was te mo- 
ved from the place where it ſtood, and con- 
tinued in motion tw" days; it carried along 
the trees, hedges, ſhvep, &c. aud ov-rrurne 
ed Kyneton Chapel. 

1574. There was a great dearth in Eng- 
land. 

1583. Jan. 13. An earthquake in Dorſet- 
ſnire, which removed a conſiderable piece 
of ground. 

1588. The art of making paper was in- 
troduced into England this year. 

1592. Teleſcopes, and the art of weaving 
ſtockings, were invented this year. 

1592, Sept. The Thames was almoſt dry, 

1593- This year above 28,000 people 
died of the plague in London. 

1596. There was an carthquake in Kent. 

1597. Watches firſt brought into England 
from Germany. 

1597. A great plague in London and its 
ſuburbs, Which ſwept off 17, 890 perſons, 
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Ames VI. of Scotland, and Firſt of Eng- 
land, ſon of Henry Stuart, and Mary 
queen of Scotland, was born Jute 19, 1566, 
and was raiſed to the Engliſh throne in 1603, 
after the death of queen Elizabeth, who had 
nominated him for her ſucegſſor, as being her 
neareſt relation ; for he was deſcended from 
the eldeſt fon of king Henry VII. He 
united Scotland to England, and took the 
title of King of Great Britain, In 1604 he 
or'ercd all popiſh prieſts to leave England, 
on pain of death, 

In 1605, a plot was diſcovered of a deſign 
to blow up the parliament houſe, 36 barrels 
of gun-powder being put in a cellar under 
The lords houſe, which had been hired for 
that purpoſe, and covered over with coals, 
billets, and faggots. Guy Faux, who was to 
have ſet fire to the train, was diſcovered in a 
cloak and boats, with a dark lanthorn, tin- 
der-box and matches in his pocket, Him- 
ſelf and his accompl:ces were executed in Ja- 
nvary following; as were, not long after, 
Oldcorn and Garnet, two ſeſuits, for con- 
cealing and abetting the plot. 

In 1606, king James cauſed the oath of 
allegiance to be drawn up; and, in 1621. 
ſummoned a parliament, in which werc 
formed the two parties, called Whigs and 
Tories, He ſuffered the Dutch to take Am- 
boyna, and to maſſacre the Enplith inhabi- 
rauts, without ſhewi: g his reſentment, te 
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not only ſuffered the nation to fall into con- 
tempt, but put to death the brave Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for his ſucceſsful expeditions againſt 
the Spaniards. He was educated by the 
famous Buchanan, and prided himſelf for his 
ſeill in Latin and ſchool divinity ; though the 
works he publiſhed prove that he was but an 
indifferent writer. FPheſe works principally 
con ſiſt of ſeveral tracts, which are printed in 
one volume in folio, and contain, An attempt 
to prove that monarchs have a right to be 
abſolute, and independent on their ſubjects; 
on the heinous fin of taking tobacco; on 
witchcraft, &c. Mr. Walpole obſerves, that 
© "here is not the leaſt ſuſpicion that the 
folio, under the name of James I. 1s not 
of his own compolition ; for though Roger 
Aicham,” ſays he, “ may have corrected or 
aſliitzd periods of his illuſtrious pupil, no 
body can imagine that Buchanan dicta:ed 2 
word of the Demonologia, or of the polite 
treatiſe, intitled, A Counterblait to Tobac- 
co. Quotations, puns, ſcripture, witticiſms, 
ſuperſtition, oaths, vanity, prerogative, and 
pedantry, the ingredients of all his ſacred 
m-jeſty's performances, were the pure pro- 
duce of his own capacity, and deſerving all 
the incence offered to ſuch immeaſe erudition 
by the divines of his age, and the flatterers 
of his court.” He died at Theobald's, 
March 27, 1525, aged 55, after having 
reigned 22 years in England, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Charles 1. 
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James I. was in his ſtature of the middle 
ſize, inclining to corpulency ; his forehead 
was high, his beard ſcanty, and his aſpect 
mean. His addreſs was aukward, and his 
appearance ſlovenly. There was nothing 
dignified either in the compoſition of his 
mind or perſon. In the courſe of his reign 
he exhibited repeated inftances of his ridicu- 
lous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, folly, and 
littleneſs of foul. All that we can add in 
his favour is, that he was averſe to cruelty 
and injuſtice ; vet little addicted to excels, 
temperate in his meals, kind to his ſervants, 
an! even defirous of zcquiring the love of 
his ſubjects, by granting that as a favour 
which they claimed as a privilege. His 
Icign, tho' ig noble to himſelf, was happy to 
bis pcople, who were enriched by commerce, 
which no war 1aterrupted, 


Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1603. 35,244 perſons died of the plague 
in London. | 

1C0g. The office of maſter of the cere- 
mob ie inſtitut-d. 

1604, and 1605. The plague deſtroyed 
68,596 peiſons in London. 

16c9. A froſt happened which laſted four 
months; the Thames was ſo frozen, that 
heavy carriages paſicd over it. 

1611. Baronets firſt created in England. 

1611. The preſent tranſlation of tne bible 
kgilted, 

1619. 


rn 


1619. The circulation of the blood was 
confirmed this year by Dr. Harvey. 

1620 Copper money was this year firſt 
uſed in England. 

1621. The broad ſilk manufacture from 
raw filk introduced into England. 

In the 14th year of this reign, Sir Hugh 
Middleton, a private citizen of London, fup= 
plied part of the city with excellent water, 
conveyedin an aqueduct from Ware in Hert- 
foriſhire, now known by the name of the 
New River. 


CHARLES I. 


HarLesT. king of Great Britain, was 

born at Dumfermling, in Scotland, 
November 19, 1600. He ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, James I. in 1625, and the very ſame 
year married Henrietta of France, the daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. Two years after he ſent 
aiiſtance to the French Calviniſts, to prevent 
the taking of Rochelle; but the Engliſh be- 
ing defeated, and Rochelle taken, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between the two 
crowns, There was nothing but continual 
Rrupgles between the king, who wanted to 
allume to himſelf the abſolute power of dil- 
poſing of his ſubjects property, and leaving 
their grievances unredreſſed, and the parlia- 
ment, who were willing to grant the king 
the neceſſary ſupphes, provided their griev- 
ances were redteiled, and the rightful privi- 
leges of the tub;c&s ſecured 3 which at laſt 
| provuced 
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produced a civil war. Avg 22, 1642, the 


King, in a folemn manver, ſet up his ſtand. 
ard at Nottingham, On June 1 , 1645, was 
fought the famous battle of Naſe y, which 
decided the quarre! between che king and ihe 
Parliament, vw herein the parliament's forces 
gained a C »mple 4t victory, Upon the a p- 
proach of Jo.d Fairfax, to lay ſiege ro Ox- 
ford, his majelty made his eſcape from 
thence. anJ threw himiclf into the hands of 
the Scots army Oxford ſurrendered, June 
22, 1646, and the few ren. albing ga itons 
ſoon after. The parhament inen conſulted 
how to pet the king out of the hands of the 
Scots, and :o fend them back 1nto their own 
Cou'try After ſeveral debates about che dil. 
polal of his per on, the Scots, having rec-ive 
ed 200, l. Augult 8, 1646, delivered him 
up to the commiſlioners o! the parliament of 
Ungland, „ho were ſept down to Newcaltie 
to receive him. The ſame day their army 
began to march for >cotland, and the king 
was condacted to Holmby-houſe in North- 
amptonſhire. He was afterwards removed 
to Hampton cours, from whence he mide 
his eſcape, and ff d to the Ille of Wight, 
He had u.t becn there long, when a party 
of Cromwell's folders feized him, and con- 
veyed him firſt to Hurſt caſtle, from thence 
to Wind!'or, aud ar luſt to St. James's palace, 
The next day he was brought to his trial, and 
ſentence of death was piled upon him ; pur- 
ſuant o which, he was beheaded before the 
Banqueting-houlc at Whitehall, oa the zoih 
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of January, 1648, in the 49th year of his 
age, and the 24th of his reipn, His body 
was carried to Windſor, and pirvately inter- 
red in St. George's chapel. 

Such was the unworthy and unexampled 
end of Charles I. king of England. He was 
a prince of a middling ſtacore, robuſt, and 
wel! proportioned, His hair was ot 2 dark 
colour, his forehead high, his complexion 
pale, his viſage Jong, and this att ect me- 
lancholy. His perception was clear and 
acute, his judgment ioiid ar Gd deciſive, In 
his private morals he was 2!!0pe! her unde. 
miſhed and exemplary He wis mwereatal, 
m ial, chaſt:, ter periate, rc 1g Ju, erton- 
ally t ) ſaves and we jay join ne noble U iſto- 
ria in ſay ing. He was he werthieſt gen- 
tle man. the beſt maiter, the beit fie rd, he 
beit huſband, the beſt father, and the beſt 
Chriſtian of the age in which he lived.“ He 
ſoftcred h1miclf to be guided by counſellors 
who were not only »nfecior to hiinſelt in 
knowledge and judgment but geverally 
proud, partial, and inflexibic : ard ne paid 
too much deference tothe auvice and deſires 
of his conſort, who was ſuperſtitiduſly attach» 
Ed tO the errors of popery. 


Remarkable Ewents inthis Reign 7. 


1625. A preat plague in London, which 
ſwept away 35,417 perions 
10.0 May 9 A bright flar appeared, 
and ſhone all the day 
1635. Thomas Parr was preſented to the 
K 2 king, 
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king, being 152 years of age, and in per- 
fect health. He died at London, Novem- 
ber 15, He had lived in ten reions. 
1636, There was a plague in London. 
1643. Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt im- 
poſed by parliament, 
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Lives CROMWELL was the ſon of a 

private gentleman of Huntingdon, 
and was born the 24th of April, 1599, 
Being the ſon of a ſecond brother, he in- 
hericed a very ſmall paternal fortune, From 
accident, or irtrigue, he was Choſen mem- 
ber for Cambridge in the long parliament ; 
but he ſeemed at firſt to poſſeſs no talents for 
oratory, his perſon being ungracetul, his 
dreſs ſlovenly, his elocution homely, tedious, 
obſcure, and embarraſſed He made up, 
however, by zeal and perſeverance what he 
wanted in natural powers; and being en- 
dowed with unſhaken intrepidity, and much 
diſſimulation, he roſe, through the grada- 
tions of preferment, to the poſt of lieutenant- 
general under Fairfax, but, in realty, poſſeſ- 
ling the ſupreme command of the whole 
army. After ſeveral victories, he gained the 
battle of Naſeby ; and this, with other ſuc- 
ceſſes, ſoon put an end to the war. 

In 1649, Cromwell was fent general into 
Ireland, when in about nine months he ſub— 
dued almoſt that whole kingdom, and leav- 
ing his ſon in-law, Litton, to complete the 

conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, returned to England. On june 
26, 1650, he was appointed general and come 
mander i in chief of all the forces of the com- 
monwealth, and ſet out on his march againſt 
the Scots, who had eſpouſed the royal cauſe, 
and placed young Charles, the ſon of their 
late monarch, on the throne, On Sept. 3, 
i651, he totally defeated the royalifts at 
Worceiter, when the king himſelf was oblig- 
ed to fly. After having enderone an ama- 
zing variety of dangers and diſtreſſes, he 
landed ſafely at F. (camp, in Normandy z 
no leſs than forty perſons having at different 
times been privy to his eſcape, In the mean 
time, Cromwell, crowned with ſucceſs, re- 
turned to London, where he was met by the 
ſpe:ker of the houſe, accompauied by the 
mayor and magiſtrates of London, in their 
formalities. He began now to complain of 
the long parliament, which, on the 20th of 
April, 1653, he diflolved by force; and, 
two days after, publiſhed a declaration of 
his reaſons, fi gned by himſelf and his coun. 
eil of officers. On December 16, Cromwell 
was inveſted with the title of Lord Protec- 
tor of the Commonwealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. He now applied himſelf 
to the management of the ſeveral parties; 
ſupplied the benches of the courts of Weſt— 
inſter with the ableſt lawyers, but ated in 
the moſt arbitrary and oppreſſive manner, 
where his own intereſt was concerned. He 
gave the command of all the forces in Scot- 
land to general Monk, and ſent his own 
3 ion, 
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lon, Henry, to govern freland. In 1655, he 


ſen: a powerful flect, under the command of 


admiral Penn, and 5000 ] ind forces, com- 
manded by general Venables, to attack the 
iſland of Hiſpant la. Failing, however, in 
this, and be ing driven off the place by the 
Spaniards, they ſteer:d to Jamaici, which 
was lurrendered to them without a blow, In 
the mean timeacmiral Blake performed great 
actions in the Mediterrancan ; ſo that the 
P. otector's reputation was very high wah 

In 1657, the parhament age doe 
Cromwell th: tide of K ng. Find ing it dif. 
agreeableto his beſt frienas ke told them, he 
could not, with a good conicience, accept the 
regal title; but his highnels retolved upon 
a new inauguration, Which was accordingly 
perturmed in Wellmigſter-hall, June 26, 
with all the ſplendor ot a corcnation. he 
next yearDunkirk ſurrendered to the French, 
and was delivered into the ha ds of the 
Eng liſh. 

His favourite davehter Mes Claypole, 
died on Aug uſt 6, 1658, of a linguiſhivg 
diiorder, Curing which ſhe, in divers confe— 
revces, awakened the h rrors cf his guilty 
conicience, He was, from that time, wholly 
alericd, prew daily more reſerved and ſuſpi— 
CIGUS ; nut indeed withuut reaion, for he 
found a general diſcontent prevail through 
the tation. He wore armour under tis 
civaths, and alu ays kept a piſtol in his pec- 
ket. le always ! iravelicd with hurry, and 

tended by a numerous guard. He never 


returned 
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returned from any place by the road he 
went; and ſeldom {1 pr above three nights 
together in the ſame chamber. A tertian 
apue kindly came at laſt © deliver him 
from this lif- of horror and arxicty. He 
died on the zd of Sep ember, the annivere 
fary of the vict>ries he h:d obtained at 
Dunbar, and Worceſter; and his death was 
rendered remarkable hy one f the moſt vio» 
lent tempeſts which had blown in the memo- 
ry of man He was then fifty nine years old, 
and had uſurped the government nine years. 
Richard, his ſon, was the n:xtd.y pro- 
claimed Lord Protector; who wanted refos 
lution to defend the title that had been con» 
ferred upon him: he foon ſigned his own 
abdication n form, and retired to live at firſt 
on the continent, and afterwargs on his pa- 
ternal fortune at home, He died at Cheſ- 
huat in Hertfordſhire, in the year 1712. 


HAN LES II. 


HasLES II. was born on the 29th of 
May. 1630 Afﬀrer an ex le of twelve 
years, in Ftançe and Holland, he was reſtor- 
ed by general Monk, who had rendered him- 
ſelf abiolute master of ire parliament On 
May 29, i660, ne made his triumphal en- 
try into London; and was crowned the fol- 
lowing year. In 1502, the marriage between 
the kin-, and Catharine, infanta of Portu- 
gul, was foiemy 12d, In 166, ar was declar- 
ed ag ainſt the Dutch, and on the 3d ot June 
a great victory was obtained over theas, at 
Ca, 
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ſea. The next year the French king declared 
war againſt England, The Engliſh fleet, un- 
der the command of prince Rupert and the 
duke of Albemarle, put to ſea about the 
middle of May ; and there ſoon was a moſt 
bloody fight with admiral Ruyter, in which 
the Engliſh were worſted. There was ano- 
ther furious engagement in July, when the 
Engliſh gained a complete victory, detiroy- 
ing above twenty Dutch men of war, and 
driving the reſt into their harbours, In this 
action the Dutch loſt four of their admirais, 
beſides 4000 other officers and ſeamen; and 
the loſs on the fide of the Engliſh is ſaid to 
be inconſiderable. ln Auguſt, Sir Robert 
Holmes burnt two men of war, and 150 ail 
of merchant ſhips, belonging to the Dutch, 

On September 3, a terrible fire broke out 
in London, which continuing three days, laid 
the greateſt part of the city in aſhes. Ir Cel- 
troyed 600 ſtreets, including 89 charches, 
many hoſpitals and public edifices, and 
13,200 dwelling houſes. The ruins, com- 
prehending 435 acres of ground, extended 
from the Tower, along the river, to the Tem- 
ple church; and north-eaſterly, along the 
City walls, as far as Holborn bridge. 

On June 11, 1667, the Dutch ſailed up 
the river Medway, as far as Chatham, made 
themſelves maſters of Sheerneſs, and burnt 
ſeveral men of war, together with a magazine 
full of ſtores. But king Charles, notwith- 
ſtanding this piece of treachery, concluded 
the treaty at Breda, by which the colony of 
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New York in North America was ceded by 
the Dutch to the Engliſh, and has continued a 
maſl valuable acquiſition to the preſent: time. 
This peace was, however, but of ſhort conti- 
nuance ; for, in the year 1672, king Charles 
joined with the French, who attacked the 
Dutch by land, while the Engliſh engaged 
their {lects at ſea; but a peace was concluded 
two years after. The year 1684 was almoſt 
wholly taken up with proſecutions of per- 
ſons for ſpeaking ill of the king, the duke 
of York, and the government; ſome were 
fned in large ſums, and others pilloried. In 
1685 the kipg was ſeized with a ſudden fit, 
which reſembled an apoplexy; and though 
he was recovered by bleeding, yet he lan- 


uiſhed only for a few days, avd expired on 


the 6th of February, in the 55th year of his 
age, after a reign of near twenty-five years. 
He was buried in Henry the Seveath's cha- 
pel, in Weſtminſter-abbey. He had no chil- 
dren by his queen, but ſeveral by his miſtreſſes. 

Charles II. was in his perſon tall and 
ſwarthy, and his countenance marked with 
{trong, harſh lineaments. His penetration 
was keen, his judgment clear, his underſtand- 


ing extenſive, his converſation lively and en-. 


tertaining, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit 
and ridicule. He was eaſy of acceſs, polite, 
and affable, Had he been limited to a pri- 
vate ſtation, he would have paſſed for the 
molt agreeable and beſt natured man of ine 
age in which he lived, His greateſt enemies 
allow him to have been a civil huſband, an 

obliging 
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obliging lover, an affectionate ſather, and an 
inlulgent maſter; even as a prince, he mani- 
feſte4 an averſion to cruclty and injaſtice. Yer 
th-fe good qualities were mare than over ba- 
lJanced by his weakneſs and defects. He was a 
ſc flerat religion, anda libertinein his morals; 
Ca:icleſs, 1:dolent, protuſe, abandoned toe Fe- 
minate pleaſute, incapable of any noble en- 
t'r;rize, a ſtranget to manly frien ſhip and 
gratitude, deaf to the voice of ronour, bliad 
to the al!uremerts of glory, and in a word, 
Wh eil, deſt'tute of every active virtue. 

Traue and manufactures flouriſhed more in 
this reign than at any other æ aof the Engliſh 
motuathy, Indutiry was crowned with ſuc— 
ce ard the people in general lived in eaſe 
and fluence, 


Remar table Events in this Reign. 


* 


1650. e Royal Society was firit erected 
and citabiith.d this year. 

1662, Feb. 18. A great ſtorm in London. 

16565. A mo!t terrible peſtiience broke out 
in gondo!, Which ſwept off 08,590 perſons. 

1666, Tea firſt uſed in England. 

1607 Ihe king laid the tirit ſtone of the 
Roval Exchange. 

1670. Tins year died Henry Jenkins, of 
Yorkſhire, aged 70. 

1671. Mang Bid attempted to fleal the 
crown outctic.e Tower, bu waz apprehended, 

1680, A great comet appeared, and, from 
it 1.Carnets o Our earth, alaiin'd the inha— 
bitantzs. It continued viüble from Nov. 3, 
to March . 1083, 
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1683. A froſt, which continued thirtcen 
Weeks, 


14 M890; 


Ames II. the fecond ſon of Cha: 'esf, king 

of Great ÞPri.ain, and ifenrietta, the 
daughter of Henry IV. king of France, was 
born at London, the 14'h of October, 1634, 
and had the title of duke of York After 
the taking of Orford, in 1646, tre parha- 
ment committed him tothecire ot the a lof 
Northumberland; bus he made his 2 
dre ſſed like a girl, and flyiug into Hottang, 
ſought protection from his iter, the Prin: els 
of Orange. He aiterwarys Wenc into France, 
ſerved under the viicount de I urenne, and 
pave proofs of a courage worihv of ts birth, 
He a'fo diltty guiſhed aum elt. 1: 575 5 I: | 
Spaniſh amy, under Don, Jaan \ 
In 1660, he returned to Engta ind to e bY 
deceit brother, king Charles II. was mace 15d 
high admiral of tae kin: od)m, and boar ine 
Dor ch fleets in 1665 and in 1 72; but, as 
he openly profeſſ:d his adhecauce o thy po- 
piſh rel121on, and prevailed upon 5 brother 
to take ſeveral arbitrary and unpoputlnr meas 
ſure:, the parliament attempt > 10 excinde 
him from the tu« ceſhon: but Charles II. dy- 
ing on the 6tnot Feyruary, 1685, the duke of 
York w as proclaimed king the tame day, un- 
Cer the title of James II. and a ſhort time af- 
ter in Scotland, under that of James VII, 
On lis acceſſion, he made a ſpeech to the 
privy council, promiling to preſerve the go- 
verument 
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vernment both of the church and ſtate; yet 
two days after went publickly to maſs. 

On the 11th of June, the duke ef Mon- 
mouth, natural ſon of king Charles II, land- 
ed at Lyme, in Dorſetſhire, with only eighty 
three followers, and immediately publiſhed a 
declaration, that his ſole motive for taking 
arms was, to preſerve the proteſtant religion, 
and to deliver the nation from the uſurpa— 
tion and tyranny of James, duke of York ; 
and that his mother was actually married to 
king Charles II. He thus raiſed an army in 
the welt of England; but, being defeated 
and taken priſoner, was beheaded on Tow- 
er hill, July 15, 1685, aged 35 years. Thoſe 

who had eſpouſed his cauſe were now butch- 
ered by military execution, under general 
Kirk, or barbarouſly executed, by torm of 
law, under judge ]:Feries, who canſed about 
600 perſons to be hanged ; and the ſteeples, 
town-gates, and roads, were ſtuck with the 
heads and limbs of thoſe who had adhered 
to the duke. . 

James II. ſhewed great zeal for reſtoring 
the popiſh religion in England, and, in 1687; 
Publiſhed a proclamation, granting liberty of 
conſcience, by which he gave great pleaſui e to 
the diſſenters, who had been ſeverel) perſe- 
cuted in the preceding reigns; but, on its be- 
ing diſcovered that this was an artifice intend- 
ed to favour the popiſh party, who were ſoon 
put into places of honour and profit, they 
joined with thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church in 
oppoſing it. The popiſh prieſts now appear- 
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g publicly in their habits in the ſtreets, 
and a ru:icio arriving from Rome, the who!e 
nation were alarmed, and appl.cd to William. 
Henry of Naſtin, prince of Orange, who had 
married Marv, king James's eldeit dunghter, 
and was himſolf the fon of that king's eldeſt 
$fter. This prongs arrived in England, in 
1588, when the diſſatisfadtion ayainit the 
king was ſo great, that a confi erable par: 
of hꝭs amy forſook him, wy without ven- 
turing an engagement, king James private- 
Iy retired to France; on which the prince 
of Orange was crowned king of England, by 
the na3ine of William Ill. Thus was form- 
ed the famous period in Engliſu hiitory 
called the Revolution, 
In 1689, James II. land d with an army 
In Ir land, in order to render himſelf matter 
of tha! kingdom; but having loſt the battle 
of the Boyne, in which King William come 
wan ded in pet lion, he was ob! liged 1 00 n 0 
France, here he rot . Germain's, an 
dicd there, Sept. 6, i701, aged 63, He was 
buried in the church of the monaſtery of the 
Penedictines, in Pans, James II. wrote Me- 
mirs of his own life and campuigns, to the 
Ret ration; Memoirs of the Eugliſt affairs, 
Chiety naval, from the year 1909 to 1673. 
{:incs br was a Prince in whom ſome good 

qualities were rendered ineffectual, by miſta- 
ken Grieg of tie prerogative, exceſive bi- 
gong to th: region of Rome, and an in- 
Eoxible leverit iy Of temper. He was brave, 

wady, refuiute, diligent, upright, and ſin- 
cere, 
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cere, except when warped by religious con- 
ſiderations; yet, even where religion was 
not concerned, he appears to have been 
proud, haughty, vindictive, cruel, and un- 
relen:1ng; and, though he approved h1mielt 
an obedient and dutiful ſubject, he certainly 
became one of the moſt intolerable ſovereigus 
that ever reigned over a free people. 


JJ DE 


V ILLIAV III. of Naſſau, prince of O- 
range, ſtadtholder of the United Pro- 


vinces, king of England, &c. was the ion of | 


William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, by 
Mary, the eldeſt daughter of Charles I. king 
of England, and was born at the Hapue, the 
14th of November, 1650. He was about 22 
years of age when, in 1672, he was elected 
ſtadtholder. and declared general of the 
Dutch troops, in oder to put a flop to the 
rapidity of the conquelits made by Lewis XIV. 
In 1673 he took the firoug town of Naercen, 
and oblig ed the French to quit Unrecht, and 
ſeveral conſiderable places „here they had 
garriſons. Soon after, he engaged the French 
at Senef, where he gained great honour by 
his courage and conduct, and obtained a 
victory, after a molt bloody engagement, 
On the 17th of Oct ber, 1677, he embarked 
for England, and, the 4th of November, was 
married to the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the duke of York. On the 29th of the 
ſame month he departed from London, with 


his princels, and landed at Terbeyde. In Au- 
guit, 
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Fit, 1678, he attacked and defeated the 

duke of Luxemburgh, in his quarters, near 

the abbey of St Denis. Tan the heat of the 

action he advanced io far, that he was in 

great danger ot being killed, On June, 29, 

1694, a treaty was ſigned at the Hague, 
which pur an end to the war, 

James, duke of York, having aſcended 
the throne of England, after the death of nis 
brother Charles II. ende avouring to reſtote 
the popith religion, and to detiroy the civil 
ad religious lihertjes of the people, they 
naturally cat their eyes on the prince of 
Orange, and applied to him for deliverance z 
on which he landed at ) orbav, November 
5, 1688, and was joy fully received by almoſt 
the whole nation 

James now made his eſcape to France, and 
after his departure, the lords and commons 
agreed, after mach diſpute, that he had ab- 


dicated the thro:.e, upon which the pr nce of 


Orange, and the princeis Mary, were pro- 
claimed king and queen tue teh of Feb, 
1689, and crowned the 1ith ot April folluw- 
ing. An attempt was then made by the op- 
poiite party to ſecure S or}and for James JI. 
but, on the 2Gth of V ay, 1509. the WO at- 
mies meeting at KiNiycraukic, in the ire of 
Perth, lieuterant general Miickay, who come 
Pavded for king Willam, obtained a com- 
P+ete victory, after which the whole ifland &f 
Grea' Britain ſubmitted to him. la the mean 
time, 'Lyr.opnel had a farmed great part of 
the p:oiclianis of Iicland, and formed an 
L 4 amy 
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army of papiſts, amounting to 30,000 fork, 
and Scoo horſe, while the proteſtants in the 
North took up arms, and ſeizing on K Imore, 
Coleraine, Innifkilling, and Londonderry, 
declared for king William and que n Mary. 
Things were in this fituatinn, when James 
landing at Kiiſale. Mach 12, 16 28 rde 
his public entry in o Dublin de 100+ afrer 
put himſelf at the head of 20, c in-n, and 
was twice 1einforced bv the Fee cu, whoeach 
time joined him with ,000' mer, ie took 
Coleraine and Kilmore, aud laid ſiege to 
Londonderry; but ſoon alter » turned to 
meet h parliament in Dublin, wrere he 
Paſſed an act is attaint 2 or 300% priceitanrt 
lords, ladies, clergymen, and gentiemen, of 
high treaſon, In (be men tine the ſiege of 
Londonderry was vigorouily carred on Dae 
garriſon of Inniſkilling, at the ame time, 
did wonders; particularly the day b-tvre the 
ſiege of Derry was raiſed, they advanced 
near twenty miles to meet about 6000 'rifh, 
and defeated them, killing nza! 50-0, tho 
they themſ lves were not above 2009, d had 
not above 20 killed, and co wounded, Ja 
Auguſt, the Cuke of Schomberg arrived in 
Ireland with io, ooo men, took Carr cxf-rous 
in four days, ard eiformed other act: of bra- 
very and conduct, In June, 1999, king 
Wilham landed in Ireland with a gallant ar- 
my, and, on july 1, ſougbt he memorable 
battle of the Boyne in which, tho' he had 
the mis{Ooriure to loſe the brave duke of 
Schomberg, yet he 2.ined a complete vic- 
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tory over the French and Iriſh, and obliged 
ki g James to retire to Dublin, and make 
al! the hae he could back to Fronce. King 
Williom alſo proceeded to Dublin, and 
thence to Enoland, The next year the Eng- 
liſb, under the brave general Ginckle, and 
anders. wade themſelves 
With inc edible brave- 
just the fire of the 


other valiant.com 
maſter of .Ralhoore 
ry paſſed the Shannong am 
enemy, and rok Arhione; 1d on July 12 
fovoht the orious battle ofagbrim, wheres 
In 4000 rich, and ther general, St. Ruth, 
were uin, ode their tents, arms, &c. 
taken. Afre this che ds feat, Galway 
fat endered, ard Lime ik capitulated; by 
nch an ead was pet: ts the Iriſh war, and 
alt hel ws redute io the obedience of 
kins Wiiham and quien Mary. In the mean 
tir”, the trench fung was puſhing his con- 
queſte in tie Neth ods, and other parts, 
w.cn Je wt neceifiry for king Witham to 
go over to the famous coggreis it tne Hague, 
in be beginne of the year 1691, 10 orde 

to a91Maic tac coOpteder ate Princes and ſtates, 
Are Freuen Were Iu fir beſore hand with 
the alties, that tf ev 103k the itrong city of 
Mons tnie year, a. d Namur in the vear fol- 
lob in 5 after which wa 8 fon ght the famous 
battle of Stceuk tk. wherein, thoagh the 
French rematied maſters of the field of bat- 
tic. & Kims Willian to bravely ditputed the 
victory, that they had ſcarce any thing elſe 
to b ait o, the loss berng nearly equal on 
both fidess The king was no Cone gone 
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abroad in 1691, than the Jacobites reſumed 
their favourite ſcheme, in concert with France, 
for reſtoring the late king James. But the 
vigila ce of queen Mary and the government 
again diſconcerted their meaſures. In July, 
1693, was fought the famous battle of Lan- 
den, between the allied army, commanded 
by king William, and the French, under the 
duke of Luxemburgh; and though the latter 
were much ſuperior in number, the former 
fought with ſuch obſtinate bravery, under 


their prudentand val ant leader, that for ſome. 


time they manifeſtly had the advantage ; ard 
it was only the ſuperiority in numbers that at 
laſt wreſted the victory out of their hands: 
after which, the French made themſelves 
maſters of Cha leroy. On December 28, 
1694, queen Mary died of the tmall-pox, to 
the inexpteſſible grief of the nation, She 
was king James*s eldeſt daughter, and died 
in the 33d year of her age, having reigned 
near ſix years jointly with the king her huſ- 
bard. On March 5, the was moſt ſolemnly 
and magnificently interred in the chapel of 
Henry VII. The year 1695 was glorjous 
to king William and the allies, by the re— 
duction of Namur, Marſhal Boufhers hav- 
ing thrown himfcelt into 1, with a ſtrong re- 
intorcement, the garriſon then confilted of 
15,000 men, and they were furniſhed with 
proviiions for ſeveral munilhs. Yet king 
William having laid hege to it in the begin- 
nir g of July, carried 1: on Wkh ſuch vigour 
and good cond. ct, even iu the bght cf a nu- 
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merous French army under marſhal Vilſeroy, 
who had advanced to relieve 1:, that the town 
ſurrendered on Auguſt 6, N. 8. and the 
caſtle in leſs than a month after, The Engliſh 
fleet under [ord Berkley, ſpread terror this 
ſummer along the coalts of France, bombatcd- 
ed St. Maloes, and ſome other towns: and, 
in return, Villeroy, by the French king's 
order, bombarded Bruſſels. On the 1 2th of 
anuary a double plot was dilcovered, to 
afl-flinate the king, andinvade the kingdom. 
Many of the late king james's em! aries 
came over from France, and held corntulia- 
tions with papiſts and J:cobites here, how 
to murder king William; and after ſeveral 
dchaics on the time, place, and manner 
of putting their horrid defipn in execution, 
they at Jail agreed to aſſaſſinate his majeſty 
in his coach, on ſome day in February, 
1695 6, in a lane between Erentford 
and FTurnham- green, as he returned ffom 
hunting. But happily tne whole plot was 
oiſcovered on the very night before it was to 
be executed. At the ſame time, there was 
to be aa :nvalion from France, for which 
purpoſe king James was come to Calais, and 
Lhe troops, artillery, : and ſtores were imme— 
dia ely ordered to be embarked ; but by the 
neus of the aſlaſiuation- plot baving miſcar- 
ried, and the ipeedily ſending a formidable 
ficet under admiral Ruſſel, this other part of 
the deſign was fruitrated, and Calais was, 
not long after, bombarded by the Englith, 
Atreaty of peace was at lait happily conclud- 
ed, 
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128 WILLIAM III. 
ed, and ſigned at Ryſwick by the Engliſh, 
Spantſh, French, and Datch plenipoter tice 
ries, on Sep'-mber 20, 1607, ard by the 
miniſters of the ©mperor, wh: fond O41 for 
ſome time, on October 20. with 2: mech ad- 
vantage to the allies as could re:{on bly be 
expected. Or the 29th of iu'v, i700, the 
young duke of G'ouc lte, the only remain= 
ing child of ſeventern waom ne princeſs 
Anne had born, di-d of + mahanan' fever, 
in the 11th year of his age. The king of 
Spain dying towards the end of this veat, ihe 
duke of Anjou was declared king of © pain by 
the French king kisgrandfather, Te French. 
at the ſame time. over running the Spaubh 
Netherlands, both king Wil!tam aud the 
States were obliced ro nne, oke of An- 
Jou's title, in order to gain ume. On tc 
bruary 21, 1701 2, the king, who had been 
d-c!ining n his health for jome time, fell 
from his horte as he was hunting. and d:112- 
cated his right collar-bone ; which, jolbed 
with his former indiſpofition, he d hig in a 
languiſhing ſtate till the Sth ut March, 
when, with great compoſedneſs and ret; na— 
tion, he ex; ired. Thus died the heopoit Ang 
William III. in the 528 year of his a 4 
afr-r having reigned thirteen vears, ©: 2 
weeks, and two days. On the 12th of April 
following he was interred in Flenry the br 
venth's chapel, near the remains of kis 

queen. Ile left no iſſue. 
William III. was in his perſon of the u id- 
dle Rature, a thin body, and delicate coutil!- 
LULL, 
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tution, ſubject o an aſthma and continual 
cough from his infancy. He had an aquiline 
noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a 
rave ſolemn aſpect. He was very ſparing 
of ſpeech ; ; his converſation was dry, and his 
wanverdiſp:ſting, except in battle, when his 
deportment was fre, ſpirited, and animat- 
ing. In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, 
he nvalled the moſt eminent warriors of an- 
tiquity: and his natural ſagacity made 
amen's for che defects of his education, 
which had not been properly ſuperintended, 
He was rehiv1ou;, tempeta e. generally juſt 
an1 fince-e,a ſtra»ger to violen: tranſports of 
paſhon, and night have paſſed for one of the 
belt princes of tne age in which he lived, had 
h- never aſcengded the trroneof Great Britain, 
But, the diflingurſhino criterion of his cha- 
racte was ambition; tothi he ſacrificed the 
ponR:)s of honour and decorum. in depo- 
lng his father-in-law and uncle; aod this he 
gratikeg at theexpence of the nation thatraiſe 
ed him to ſovereign authority He aſp, red to 
the honour of acting as ump:re igel che con» 
teit: of Europe; aud the dad obj of his 
attention was, the proſp: rity of that country 
to which he owed lis birin and extraction, 
To fum up hi: clurater in a few words; 
William was a fat aliſt in religion, indefati- 
gabe. in war, wnierprizing in politics, dead 
10 ail the Warm and zent os emotions Of 
the bugtan h-art, a cold relation, an ind iffe- 
rent huſband, a diſagreeab:e man, an ungra- 
cious Prince, and an impericu, ſovereign. 
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Remariavle Events in this Reigx. 


1693. Bayonet firſt uſed by the French: 

I 3 The hank f England was eſtabliſh- 

, and the firſt public lottery drawn this 
Ks ar. 

1604. Sta p. duties inſtituted. 

1701. Pruſſia ei ected into a kingdom. 


. 


HIS amiable and illuſtrious princeſs 

was deſcended from a race of kings 
the moſt ancient of any in Europe She was 
the ſecond daughrer of Jes, duke of York, 
afterwards kino James II. by Mrs. Anne 
Hyde, eldeſt d- nphier e. earl of Cla- 
rend'n, The duke was privately married 
to this lady during his firſt exile, in 1659. 
In 166c ſhe was, by an order of council, 
declared ducheſs of Vork, and to have the 
precedency of the princeſs of Orange, and 
the queen of Bohemia. The duchets died 
at the palace of vt. James's, March 31 1671: 
ihe had iffue by the duke four tens and four 
daughters; Charl:*s, born October 22, 1660; 
Mary, born April 30, 1662; James, born 
July 12, 4663; Anne, born February 6, 
1664; Churies, born July 4, 1665; Edear, 
born Septembcr 14, 100%; Henrietta, born 
January 13, 1669; and Catharine, born 
February 9, 16350; ct whom Charles, 
James, Charles, and Henrietta, died in 
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ber life-time, and Edgar and Catharine 
did not ſurvive her a year; but Mary and 
Anne lived to be queens of England. 
Princeſs Mary was about nine years old, 
and princcis Anne about ſeven, at the 
death of their mother. 

On the death of king William III. who 
died on Sunday, March 8, 1702 about 
eight in the morning, princeſs Anne was, 
about three the ſame afternoon, proclaimed 
queen of Great Britain, France, and lie— 
land, in the cities of London and Weſtmin— 
ſter, and was crowned on the 23d of April 
following. During her reign the honour of 
the Britiſh arms was carried to an amazin 
height, particularly by t 0 duke of Mirl- 
boroug h, who in her reipn humbled the 
pride of France, by a number of the molt 
glorious victories. The nation being a: the 
ſame time at war with Spain, the duke of 
Ormond and Sir George Rooke took Vigo, 
when eleven French mea of war weie bu nts 
and ten taken; x galloons were funk, and 
eleven taken. On che 24'hof july, 1704, 
dit George Rooke took Gibraltar, after a 
leve of two days. Ihe next year the earl 
ef eterborough took the city cf Barcelona, 
and several other places in Spain; and, in 
1706, the call of Galway, at the head of 
20,000 men, took Alcantara, a city of 
Portugal. In 1708, major general Stan- 
hope landed 8 3000 men on the iſland of 
Mnicrca, and attacked fort St. Philip, Where 
tur Zarin which conſiſted of 1000 Spa- 

niards, 
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niards, and 600 French, ſurrendered in three 
days; the men were made priſoners of war, 
and the whole iſland conquered in three 
weeks. 

The wars were concluded by the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713. by which Sp: ain and Spa- 
niſh America were confirmed to king Philip; 
but the Netherlands, and the Spanith do- 
minions in Italy, were ſeparated from that 
monarchy. Their Italian dominions canfiſt- 
ed of the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, Sardi— 
nia, andthe ducby of Milan zot which, Naples 
Sardinia, and Milan, were be'towed on the 
emperor ; and Sicily, with. the title of king, 
given to the duke of Savoy. The Dutch had 
a barrier given them againſt France in the 
Netherlands; while Harley and Boling- 
broke, the new minillry, in compliance to 
France, only inſiſted on having Dunkirk 
demoliſhed, and the poflefiion of Gibraltar, 
Minorca, and Acadia, or Nova Scotia, 
ſecured to the crown of England, though 
much better terms had before been offer— 
ed by the French, Queen Anne procur— 
ed a law for the building of fitty new 
churches within the bills of mortality, with 
an augmentation of the livings of the poor 
clergy: and iu 1706 the union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland took 
place . The queen died at Ke uüngton, on 
the iſt of Auguſt, 1714, iu the mornivg, 
in the 5cth year of her age, and the 13th of 
her reign. She had been marri'2d to his 
royal bighneſs prince George of Denmark, 

July 
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July 28, 1683, by whom ſhe had ſeveral 


children, who died young. 

Ann Stuart, queen of Great Britain, was 
in her perſon of the middle ſize, majeſtic, 
and well proportioned, Her hair was of 
a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, 
her features very regular, and her counte- 
nance round and handſome. Her voice was 
clear and melodious, and her preſence en- 
2aging. She was certainly deficient in that 
vigour of mind by which a prince ought to 
preſerve his independence, and avoid the 
fnares and fetters of ſycophants and favou- 
rites; but, whatever her weakneſs in this 
particular might have been, the virtues of 
her heart were never called in queſtion. She 
was a pattern of conjugal affe ction and fide- 
lity, a tender mother, a warm friend, an 
indulgent miſtreſs, a munificent patron, a 
mild and merciful princeſs, duriny whoſe 
reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed for treaſon, 
in a word, if ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe 
was certainly one of the beſt and moſt unble- 
miſhed ſovereigns that ever ſat upon the 
throne of England, 


Remarkable Events in this Reign, 


1703. Nov. 3. The moſt terrible ſtorm 
that had ever been known in England. 

1707. Oct. 24. The fiiſt Britiſh parlia- 
ment met. 

710. The cathedral church of St. Paul, 


London, rebuilt, 
M GEORGE 
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ForGe I. was created duke of Cam. 
bridge, October 5. 1706. and, on the 
death of queen Anne, ſucceeded to the 
crown of Gcat Britain, tle was the eldeſt 
fon of Ernehu Auguſtus, duke, a: WW ds 
electur, of Rranſwic Lu: enburch (or H a- 
n'-ver) by the princęis 9 daugn er of 
Frederic, &l1ecior paiatine, ard king of Bg- 
hema, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt daught. r of 
James . te: was born May 28, 1640, and 
luccecucd his father as elector of Brunſwice 
Luneuburgh, in 1698, The repency met, 
and gave orders immediately for his PrOCia- 
maten On Se *ptember 18, he la n «1th 
tne plu ce is jon, at ,reenWiICh, aud on the 
20th hey made tier publ: c Ertry through 
the city wo. St. James's, attended by above 
200 coaches and x of the noviticy and 
geniry le pine 30yal wis declared prince 
ol Waies; the king vas crowned October 
20; a ne parbament met on March 17, 
I7:5. i uiy the King gave the royal vilcat 
to an act to Þ event ing tuinulcs and 1owus 
aſſmblles, commont; called the Riot Act, 
Which is thill in t-rce 
3 is year a rebellion broke out, which 
Was headed by tie car! of Mar in Scotland, 
who ict up th. Pre ender's flandard, in Sep- 
tember, in the bighlands, and cauſed him to 
be proclaimed in ſeveral places; when tte 
earl 
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earl of Derwentwater, and others, appeared 
in arms, in the north of England, in Octo- 
ber, and proclaimed the Preterder in ſeveral 
laces. On November 12, they were at- 
tacked by the king's troops, commanded by 
the generals Wills and Carpenter, in Preſ- 
ton, where, after a ſmart fi ing from the 
windows, finding all the avenues to the toon 
blocked up by the king's troops, on the 13th 
they deſired ro capitulate ; but no other 
terms being allowed them, than ſubmitting 
to the king's mercy, on the 14th, at ſeven 
in the morning, they ſubmj'red, On the 
very day the rebels were ſubdued at Preſton, 
Sunday, November 13, the duke of Argyle 
defeated the rebel army, under the earl of 
Mar, confiſting of about 8 or q, oco men, at 
the Riff muir, about four miles from Aber- 
deen; ad the eur] of Mar retreated to 
Perth, after av « bltinate figh:, in which both 
fides claimed the victo'y, though the earl 
being fruſtrated in his defign of croſſing the 
Forth, ſhew:td that the k ng's forces had the 
advantage. On December 22, the Pretender 
arrived in a Dunkirk privateer in Scotland, 
where he was prefently met and compliment- 
ed by the car] of Mar, ard others of his ad- 
hereuts; but being clotely purſued by the 
king's troops, on February 14, the pretend- 
er, Mich the earl of Mar, and ſome chefs, 
fou,d means to make their eſcape in a 
French ſhip which lay there: ſoon after 
which the rebels were conductcd into the 
mountains by Gordon, their general, where 
M 2 they 
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they diſperſed. Some ſubmitted, and ſome 
were taken priſoners. Among them was 
their general Forſter, as alſo the earls of 
Derwentwater, Nithſ'ale, Carnwath, Win- 
toun, and other noblemen. The lords Der- 
wentwater and Kenmuir were beheaded on 
Tower-hill, February 24, 1715-16; Nithſ- 
dale and Wintoun made their eſcape out of 
the Tower; and, after the execution of ſome 
of the rebels, an act of grace paſſed. Ro- 
bert Walpole, Eſq; was ſome time before 
made firſt commiſhoner of the treaſury, and 
chancel! r of the exc equer: and, about the 
ſame time, the parliament attainted james 
Butler, duke of Oimond, of high treaſon, 
and confiſcated his eſtate. A few weeks af- 
ter, the king gave the royal aſſent to an act 
for enlarging the time of continuance of par- 
liaments for ſeven years, inſtead of three 
years, as by the triennial act paſſed in the 
reign of king William. 

A quadruple alliance was ſigned at Lon- 
don, July 22, 1718, between the emperor, 
Great Britan and Holland On July 31, 
Sir George Byng entirely defeated the Spa- 
niſh fleet in the Mediterranean the Spaniards 
having attacked the citadei of Meflina in Si- 
cily, wiich was agreed to be given up to the 
emperor, War was declared againſt Spain 
in December fellowing, both by Great Bri- 
tain and France, 

'The year 1720 was remarkable for the 
Sou h Sea ſcheme, when the greateſt part of 
the nation turned ftock-jobbers. _— Sea 
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"me flock roſe and fell till it came to abore 
Vas 1000; but it fell faſter than it roſe, and 
of © many families were ruined by it, while a few 
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Wy got vaſt riches, The directors ſtates were 


er- fold for the benefit of the ſufferers, and they 
on were incapacitated from fitting in either 
hſ- haouſe of parliament, or holding any office 
of i or place of truſt for ever, Sir Robert Wal- 
me pole, who had refigned, was again made 
No- | chancellor of the cxchequei, and firſt lord 
bre of the treaſury ; which poſts he held to the 
nd end of this reign, and fifteen years after 
the | f Ou the 1515 | of April. 1721, the princeſs 
des, of Wales was delivered of William Auguſtus, 
n, the late duke of Cumberland. A n«w par- 
af- liament met on October 9, 1722, when the 
& king acquainted them with a conſpiracy for 
ir- over urning the eflabliſhed goverument, and 
ee Þ| - ſetting up the Pretender. Chriſtopher Layer, 
* a counſellor of the Temple, was executed at 
7 Tyburn, May 1, 1723, and his head fixed 
ne upon Teinplz-bar, for being conccined in it, 
5 : Taeparliament pafſedbills ! for inflicting; „ins 
i, |} and pech alties on biſhop Atterbury, Kel y. 
a- ; and Plunket, on the fame account, wherevy 
ds the firit was baniſhed, ard tne tuo lait im- 
» 1 rifoned tor lite. In 1725, the earl of Mic- 
e cle>ficld, lord high chai cellor, reſigned the 
n 2 ſcals; he was fined 320,vGO0l, and c:mmite 
i- ted to the Tower till he paid it, He was 
} ſucceeded by Sir Peter King „lord chief 1ut- 
e tice of the Common Pinas: At inis time 
f 5 w.s paſſed an act for eg ulating elections in 
a | the city uf London. Ihe iame fcthuon, 
K f M 3 tienry 
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Henry St. John, lord viſcount Bolinobroka, 
was reſtored to his cftates, and an act paſſed 
for that purpoſe, though he was not reſtured 
to his title. In the ſame year, 1725, the 
order of the Bath was revived, and thirty- 
ſeven new knights were inſtalled. 

On September 3, 1725, a treaty was con- 
cluded between Great Britain France, and 
Pruſſia; though the laſt, in effect, toon de- 
ſerted this alliance; but the States Gene- 
ral afterwards acceded to it. This treaty 
was deſigned as a balance to one which had 
been concluded between the courts of Vien— 
na and Madrid. Theſe counter-alliances put 
Europe again in a flame, and three Britiſh 
ſquadrons were fitted ont, one ſent to the 
Welt Indies, another to the coaſt of Spain, 
and the third to the Baltic. la the beginning 
of the year 1727, the Spaniards laid ſiege to 
Gibraltar; Which, though it was ſuſpended 
upon preliminary articles for a general paci- 
fication being ſigned, was not ratified till 
ſome time after the king's death. On ſun» 3, 
his majeſty embarked on board the Carolina 
vatcht, and landed on the 7ih at Vaert in 
Holland, where he lay that night; on the 
eth hc arrived at Deiden, tetween 11 anil 12 
at night, ſecmingly in good health. He ſet 
Gut the ncxt morning about three o'clock, 
was taken ei oa the road, and died at his 
Lrother's palace at Oſnabrug, June 11, 
1727, in the 68th year of 18 age, and the 
15th ef his reigil. 

George 
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George I. was plain and ſimple in his per- 
ſon and addreſs; grave and compoſed in his 
deportment, though eaſy, familiar, and fa- 
cetious, in his hours of relaxation. Before 
he aſcended the throne of Great Britain, he 
had acquired the character of a eircumſpect 
general, a juſt and merciful prince, and a 
wite politician, who perfectly underitood, 
and ſteadily purſued his own intereſt. With 
theſe qualities, it cannot be doubted but that 
he came to England extremely well diſpoſed 
to govern his new ſubjects according to the 
maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the 
genius of the people; and, if ever he ſeemed 
to deviate from theſe principles, we may 
take it for granted, that he was miſlad by 
the ven luggeſtions of a miniſtry, whoſe 
power and influence were founded on cor- 
ruption. 


Remarhable Ewtnts in this Reign, 


1715. April 22. A total eclipſe. 
1727. I oculation firſt tried on criminals 


with tuccelſs. : 
27, Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, 1s 


NOV eltablithed as an empie. 


EOS GE: 1M, 


Eo GE IT. (then in the 44th year of 
his age) was proclaimed _ of Great 


Britain on ihe 151th of June, 1727, being 
the 
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the day after the «xpreſs arrived with the 
account of the death of his father. On the 
1:th of Oftober, the coronation of the king 
and queen was performed at Weſtminſter. 
abbey, with the uſu.l fojemn'ty. 

In the beginning of December his majeſ- 
ty's eldeſt ſon, prince Frederic, arrived in 
England from Hanover, where he had hi- 
therto reſided; he was introduced into the 
privy council, and created prince of Wales. 

'T he Spaniards ſtill continued their depre- 
dations with impunity on the commerce of 
Great Britain. The court of Spain, indeed, 
at this juncture, ſeemed cold and indifferent 
with regard to a pacification with t ngland, 
In September 1729, Victor Amadeus, king 
of Sarcinia, refivned his crown to his ſon, 
Charles Emanuel, priuce of Viedmont The 
father reſerved to himſelf a revenue of 
Io, coo Ppiſtoles per aunum, retired to the 
caitle of Chomberry, and eſpouſed the 
cuun'els dowaper of St. Sebaitian. | 

On the 1ſt of February, 1733, died Au 
puitus II. king of Poland, which gave riſe 
to a dreadful war in Europe. Thice partie: 
were formed on this occ- fron, 

In 1734, king Stariilaus was obliged to 
fly iecreily from Danizic, and leave the 
crown of Poland ro Auguſtus, elector of 
Saxony. England, during theie tranſac- 
tions, preſerved a neutrali'y. At lergth a 
quarrel breaking out between the courts of 
Mcud'id and  ifbon, the latter applied for 
ajlllance to the king of Great Biitain, who 
lent 
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ſent Sir John Norris, with a powerful ſqua- 
dron, to Liſbon. 

On the 27th of April, 1736, the prince 
of Wales was married to the princeſs of 
Saxe-Gotha, 

The beginning of the year 1737, was dif- 
tinguiſhed by a rupture in the royal family, 
occaſtoned by the prince of Wales carrying 
away the princeſs of Wales, then near her 
time, from Hampton-court, where their ma- 
jeſties reſided, to St. James's, where ſhe 
was that night delivered of Augulta, now 
princeſs of Brunſwick. On the 20th of No- 
vember died queen Caroline, in the 55th 
year of her age. The diſſenſion ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed between the prince of Wales and his fa- 
ther, who ordered the lord chamberlain to 
ſignify publicly, that no perſon who viſited 
the prince ſhould be admitted to the court 
at St. James's, In 1739, war was declared 
againſt Spain, and admiral Vernon ſent in 
July,. with a ſquadron of ſhips, to annoy 
their commerce and ſettlements in America, 
where, in November, he took the town of 
Porto-Bello, with only fix ſhips. The next 
year advice was recei:ed from admiral Ver- 
non, that he had bombarded Carthagena, 
and taken Fort Chapre. On the 20th of 
October, Charles VI emperor of Germa— 
ny, the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 
died at Vienna, and was ſucceeded in his he- 
rediiary dominions by his eldeſt daughter, 
the arcnducheſs Maria Tnereſa. The young 
king of Pruſſia was no ſooner informed 0 

the 
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the emperor's death, than he entered Sileſia 


at the head of 20,000 men, and ſeized cer- 
tain fhef-. to which his family laid claim, 
The eletor of Bavaria refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the archducheſs as queen of Hungary 
and B bemia. 

he year 1-41 was remarkable for gene— 

ra! Wentworth and ad ral Verron's unſuc- 
ceſsſuſ expedition againſt Carthage na, owing 
to a d:fapri ement which aroſe ht tween them. 

By the happy influence of his Britannic 
majelly, a treaty was concluded between 
Auſtria and Pruſſia, whereby Silefta was 
given up to the Tacter ; to which treaty Sax- 
ony a.ſo acceded, and peace was proclaim- 
ed at LUreiden on the 17th of September, 
1742. 'i his obliged the French to retire 
with great precipitation and loſs to Pra ue, 
which prince C'arles beſieged with 60,000 
men, there being 26 ooo men in that city. 
Negotiations were Carried on between the 
generale on the feſpectise ſides The Britiſh 
flee', under Sir Chaloner Ogle, was no ways 
fortunate in America. Commodore Knowles 
wa» {ent out with a ſquadron of ſhips to at- 
tack La Guirra 3 and Porto-Cavallo, on the 
coalts of Carraccas; but this atrempt miſ- 
car:ied, He afterwards atiacked Porto- 
Cava I», but without ſucceſs. 

Ihe queen of Hungary now began to tri- 
umMphoverall herenemies: the French were 
d inen out of Bohemia ; prince Charles. her 
gener il, at che head of 1 large army, inva- 
ecd the dominions of Bavaria, The clector 
was 
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was obliged to fly before her; abandoned 
by his allies, and tripped of all hi domi- 
nions, he repaired to Frankfort, where he 
lived in indigence and obſcurity. He now 
made adva ces towards an accommodation 
with the queen of Hun. ary, He agreed to 
continue neuter during the remaicder of the 
war, uh le the French, who firſt began it as 


allies, ſupported the burthen In the Ne- 
therlands, the Engliſh and French armies 


came o an engagement at the village of Det- 
26, 1743. The order of bat- 
tle, as directed by his Britannic majeſty, 
was very matierly, The king aA vancing to 
tae front of his army, gave freſh ipirics to 
the ſoldiers, The Pritiih troops tired too 
ſoon, upon the marching up of tre enemy; 
when the French black mutſquetanes,detachs 
ing themiciies trom their lines, aud Zallop- 
ing between the allied foot, were all cur to 
pieces. The firing now became vent ra! 
when the pretence "of his Britannic maieſt 
who wis ia the pi.fi's of the greateſt dans Yer, 
and behaved with ite rno)ielt intre, 
xen the fate of the Cay, Marſhal Noaill-s 
ſhe xed great bravery. in this battle. The 
cole of Cumberland. be nz in the hotteſt of 
te engagement, was RET nded in the calf of 
the leg. Hereupon marina: Noailles, after 
loſing the lower of his army, ordered a re- 
treat, In chis battle the French loſt 6000 
men, and a multitude of otRce:s, with {ſome 
trophies, and the Englilh 2500 men, 
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In 1744, commodore Anſon returned 
from his expedition round the world. The 
French went on with vigour in every quar- 
ter; they oppoſed prince Charles of Lor— 
raine; they interrupted his propreſs'in his 
attempts to paſs the Rhine, and gained ſome 
ſucceſſes in Italy; but their chief expecta- 
tions were placed in a projected invaſion of 
England. The troops deſig ned for this ex- 
pedition amounted to 15,000, The duke de 
Roquefeuiile, with twenty ſhips of the line, 
was to ſee them landed ſafely in England ; 
and count Saxe was to command them, 
when put aſhore. The whole project, how- 
ever, was diſconcerted by the appearance of 
Sir John Norris, with a ſuperior fleet, ma- 
king up againft them; the French fleet was 
obliged to put back; a very hard pale of 
wind damaged their tranſports beyond re- 
dreſs. All hopes of inyaſiun were now fruſ- 
trated 3 and, at length, the French thought 
fit openly to declare war, The combined 
fleets of France and Spain, for ſome time, 
fought the Etitiſh armament under the admi- 
rals Matthews and Leſtock, though with in- 
ferior force, and came off nearly upon equa! 
terms. Such a parity of ſucceſs iu England 
was regarded as a defeat, Both the Engliſh 
admirals were tried by a court martial. 
Matthews, who had fought the enemy with 
intrepidity, was declared incapableofterving 
for the future in his majelty's navy; Le- 
lock, who had kept aloof, was acquitted 
with honour, as he had intrenched himſelf 
within 
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within the pundtilios of diſcipline; he barely 


did his duty; a man of honour, when his 
country is at flake, ſhould do more. The 
proceedings in the Netherlands were {till 
more unfavourable. The French beſieged 
and took Fribourg before they went into 
winter-quarters, and early the next campaign 
inveſted he city of 'Tournay, The allies 
were reſolved to prevent the loſs of this city 
by a battle. 'Their army was inferior ta 
the French: notwithſtanding this diſzdvan= 
tage, on the zoth of Apri', 1745, the duke 
of Cumberland marched to the ait?Cck at twa 
in the morning. The Britiſh infantry p-cfled 
forward, bore down ail oppoſition, and, for 
near an hour, were victorious, Marſhal 
Saxe was at that time ſick of the ſame diſ- 
order of which he afterwards died. He vi- 
ſited all the poſts in a litter; ard ſaw, not- 
withſtanding all appeararces, that the day 
was his own. The Engliſh column, with. 
out command, by a mere mechanical cou. 
rage, had advanced upon the enemies lines, 
Thich formed an averne on each fide to 
receive them. The French artillery be- 
gan to play upon this forloin body; 
and, though they continued a long time 
unſhaken, they were oblig d to retreat 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
allies left upon the field of battle near 12,000 
lain; and the French bought their victory 
with almotit an cqual number. This blow, 
by which 'Fournay was taken, gave the 
French a manifeſt ſuperiority all the reſt of 

the 
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the campaign, which hey did not forego du- 
Ting the continuance of the war. 
The ſon of che old Pretender now reſolved 


to make an effort at gaining the Britiſh 


crown. Being furniſhed with ſome money, 
and ſtill larger promiſes, from France, he 
embarked for Scotland on board a ſmall fri- 
gate, accompanied by the marquis of Tulli- 
. and a few other deſperate adven- 
turers. For the conqueſt of the whole Bri- 
tiſh empire, he brought with him ſeven offi- 
cers, and arms for zooo men. He landed 
on the coaſt of Lochabar, July 27, and was, 
in a little time, joined by ſome Highland 
Chiefs, ard their vaſſals. He ſoon ſaw him- 
Jelf at the head of 1500 men, and invited 
others to join him by manifeſtoes, which 
were diſperſed throughout all the Highlands, 
"The miniltry was no ſooner confirmed of the 
truth of his arrival, than Sir John Cope was 
ordered to oppoſe his progreſs. In the mean 
time, the young adventurer marched to 
Perth, where his father, the chevalier de St. 
George, was proclaimed king of Great Bri- 
rain, The rebel army advanced towards 
Ecinburgh, which they entered without ops 
Poſition, Here too the pageantry of pro- 
clamation was performed. But though he 
was malter f the c:pital, yet the citadel, 
which goes by the na ne of the caſt'e, with a 
good garriſon under the command of general 
Guelt, braved all his attempts. Sir John 
Cope. wio was now icinforced by two regt- 
ments of dragoons, refolved to march to- 

wards 
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wards Edinburgh, and give him battle, 
The young adventurer attacked him near 


ved Preſton-Pans, and in a few minutes totally 
iſh, routed him and his troops. In this victory 
ey, the king loſt 5oo men, and the rebels not a- 
he bove 80. 

fr 4 In the mean time the Pretender went for- 
li- ward with vigour; and having advanced to 
* K Penrith, continued his eruption till he came 


Tl- |} to Mancheſter, where he eſtabliſhed his head- 


5 quarters : from thence he proſecuted his 
ed route to Derby; but he determined once 
as, more to retreat to Scotland. He effected 
nd his retreat to Carliſle without any loſs, and 
_ having reinforced the garriſon of the place, 
ed * croſſed the rivers Eden and Solway into 
ch Scotland. PS 

ds, : After many attacks and ſkirmiſhes, the 
he * duke of Cumberland put himſelf at the head 
'a3 |} of the troops at Edinburg, which conſiſted of 
an about 14,000 men. He reſolved to come 
e |: toa battle as ſoon as poſſible, and marched 
St. forward, while thc young adventurer retired 
ml |: at his approach. The duke advanced to A- 
ds Þ: berdeen, where he was joined by the duke of 
P- |* Gordon, and ſome cther lords. The High- 
_ landers were drawn up in order of battle on 
he * the plain of Culloden, to the number of 
el, $8000 men. The duke marched thither, and 


& the battle began about one o'clock in the 
u afternoon, April 16. In leſt than thirty 
1 minutes, the rebels were totally routed, 


> and the field covered with their dead bodies, 
q The duke, immediately after the battle, ors 
, N 2 dered 
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dered thirty-ſix deſerters to be executed. At 
length a general peace was proclaimed in 
London, on February 2, 1749. 

On the 17th of May, 1756, his Britannic 
majeity declared war againſt France, and 
ſent admiral Byng, with a ftrong fleet, to 
the relief f Minorca; but he neglecting to 
fulfill bis inſtructions, the place was loſt, and 
he was tried and ſhot at Portſmouth. Du- 
ring theſe tranſactions, Mr. Clive, one of 
the clerks of the Eaſt India Company, diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the Eaſt Indies, obtain- 
ing the rank of colonel, and had ſuch ama- 
zing ſucceſs, that all the towns and faQories 
of thre French on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
except Pondicherry, were in a few years 
taken by the Engi:ſh, On the other hand, 
in 1758, the duke of Marlborough landed 
near ot, !\laloes in France, burnt many 
ſhips, with a great quantity of naval ſtorcs, 
Lieutenant general Bligh and captain Howe 
took Cherbu'g, and demoliſhed the fortifica- 
tions. Soon atter captain March took Sene- 
gal, and commodoſe Keppel the iſland of 
Goree, on che Coaſt of Atrica. On the 26th 
of July, Cape Breton was retaken by gene- 
ral Amherſt and admiral Boſcawen, Soon 
after iort Frontenac ſurrendered to lieute- 
nant genera! Braditreet, and fort Du Que'ne 
to 2-neral Forbes. Ou tie iſt of May, 1759, 
the iſland of Guardaioupe ſurrendered to the 
Enpliſh; is the ſame month Marigalante, 
Santos, and Deſeada, became ſubject to Great 
Britain. 


On 
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On Avoyuſt 1, was fought the glorious 
battle of Minden, in which about 7000 Eng- 
liſh defeated 80,cco of the French regular 
troops. 

1he command of the expedition againſt 
Quebec, the capital of the French Canada, 
was given to general Wolfe, a young officer 
of a true military genius. Wolfe's courage 
and perſeverance [ſurmounted incredible diffi- 
culties; he gained the heights of Abraham, 
near Quebec, where he fought and defeated 
the French army, but was himſelf killed. 
General Amherit, who was the firſt Engliſh 
general on command i in America, conducted 
another expedition; and Canada ſhortly be- 
came iubjcctto Great Britain. 

The affairs of the French being now deſ- 
perate, and their credit ruined, they reſolved 
upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion 
of Great Britain: but, on the (8th of Auguſt, 

1759, admiral Boſcawen attacked ihe Toulon 
ſquadron, commanded ly M. de la Clue, near 
the Streights of Gibraltar, took three ſhips, 
and burnt two. 

On the zoth of November, Sir Edward 
Hawke defeated the Brett fleet, commanded 
by admiral Conflans, off the illand of Dumet, 
in the Bay of Biſcay, After this engagement, 
the French gave over all thoughts of their 


Intended f of Great 3 


In February, 1760, captain Thurot, a 
French marine adventurer, who with three 
loops of war had alarmed the coaſts of 
Scotland, and actually made a deſcent at 
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Carrickfergus, in Ireland, was, on his return 
from thence, met, defeated, and killed, by 
captain Elliot, who was the commodore of 
three ſhips, inferior in force to the French- 
man's ſquadron. 

On the 26th of October, 1760, George IT, 
died ſuddenly, full of years and glory, in the 
727th year of his age, and the 33d of his 
reign. He was interred on the 1oth of No- 
vember, at Weſtminſter. 

George II. was, in his perſon, rather 
lower than the middle fize, well ſhaped, 
erect, with eyes remarkably prominent, a 
kigh noſe, and fair complexion. In his 
| diſpoſition he is ſaid to have been haſty, 
prone to anger, eſpecially in his youth, yet 
ſoon appeaſed ; otherwiſe mild, moderate, 
and humane; in his way of living, tempe- 
Tate and regular, He was fond of military 
pomp and parade, and perſonally brave. He 
Joved war as a ſoldier; he ſtudied it as a 
ſcience ; and correſponded on the ſubject 
with ſome of the greateſt officers whom Ger- 
many had produced. The circumitances that 
chiefly mark his public charaGer were, a pre- 
dilection for his native country, and a cloſe 
attention to the political intereits of the Ger- 
manic body. 


Remarkable Events in this Reign. 


1738 Weſtminſter-bridge was begun this 
year, and finiſhed in 1750. 


1753. Jhe Britiſh Muſeum eſtabliſhed. 
1755+ Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 
1750s 
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1756. 123 Engliſhmen periſhed in the 
black hole at Calcutta. 

1760, Black friars bridge was begun this 
year, and finiſhed in 1770. 


GEORGE III. the preſent Ki xo. 


Force III. the eldeſt ſon of Frederick 

prince of Wales, was born on the 4th 
of June, 1738, and proclaimed king of 
Great Britain on the 26th of October, 1760. 
The brighter; the national glory was at the 
time of George the Second's death, the 
more arduous was the province of his ſuc= 
ceſſor, George the Third. He choſe for 
his firſt miniſter the earl of Rute, whom he 
had known ever fince he began to know 
himſelf: and among the firſt acts of his 
Teign was to convi ce the public, that the 
death of his predeceſſor ſnould not relax the 
operations of the war. Accor lingly, in 
1761, the iſland of Pelleiſle, ©: the ccah of 
France, ſurtendered to his mæjefy's ſhips 
aud forces, unde commodore Feppel and 
general Hodgtenm; as did the important for- 
treſs of Pondicherry, in the Eait Indies, to 
general Conte ant adiniral Stevens. The 
operations againſt the French Weſt Indies 
ſtill contMmued, under general Monckton, 
lord Roilo, and Sir James Douglas; and, 
in 1762, the iſland of Martinico, hitherto 
deemed impregnable, with the iſlands of 
Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and os 
phers of leſs note, were lubdued by the Bri- 

| d 
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tiſh arms, with inconceivable rapidity, By 
this time the famous femily compact among 
all the branches of the Bourbon family had 
been concluded, and it was found neceſſary 
to declare war againſt Spain, who having 
been hitherto no principals in the quarrel, 
had ſcandalouſly abuſed their neutrality in 
favour of the French. A treſpectable arma- 
ment was fitted out under admiral Poccock, 
havirg the earl of Albemarle on board to 
com: al d the land forces; and the vitals of 
the Spaniſh monarchy were truck at by the 
reduction of the Havannah, the ſtrong: ſt and 
molt important fort which his catholic majeſ- 
ty beld in the Weſt Indies. The capture of 
the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter- ſhip, 
bourd from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of 
which was valued at a million ſicrling, pre- 
ceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and 
the treaſure paſſed in triumph through Weſt⸗ 
minſter to the Bank, the very hour he was 
born. The loſs of the Havannah, with the 
ſhips and treaſures. there taken from the 
Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction 
of Maailla, in the Eaſt Incies, by general 
Draper and admiral C. oh iſa, with the cap- 
ture of the Trinidad, leck ned worth three 
millions of dollars. To counteraQ thoſe 
dreadfol bloss given to the family compact, 
the French and Spaniarcs opened their laſt 
reſource, which was to quarrel wich, and in- 
vade Portugal, which. had been always un- 
der the peculiar protection of the Britiſh 
arms, Whether this quarrel was 1eal or pre- 
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tended, is not for us to determine. It cer- 
tainly embarraſſed his Britannic majeſty, 
who was obliged to ſend thither armaments 
both by ſea and land; but theſe found no 
great difficulty in checking the progreſs of 
the Spaniards. The enemy, at laſt, granted 
ſuch terms as the Pritiſh miniſtry thought 
admifible, and adequate to the occaſion, 
A ceſſation of arms took place in Germany, 
and in all other quarters; and, on the 1oth 
of February, 1763, the definitive treaty of 
een between his Britannic majeſty, the 

ing of France, and the king of Spain, was 
concluded at Paris, acceded to by the 
king of Portugal. On March 10, the rati- 
fications were exchanged at Paris; on the 
22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed at 
the uſual places in Weſtminſter and London 
and the treaty having, on the 18th, been laid 
before the parliament, it met with the appro- 
bation of a majority of both houſes. 

Never was the fortune of any nation high- 
er than that of the Engliſh at this period. 
Beſides our rich poſſeiſions in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, or thoſe on the coalt of Africa, 
all enlarged by a ſeries of the molt extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs, and confirmed by a perpetual 
treaty, without including Hudſon's Bay, 
Newfoundland, or the other iſlands of North 
America, we were maſters of all that vaſt 
continent, which itretches from the mouth of 
the river St. Lawrence to that of the Miſſiſippi, 
and from the Atlantic ocean to the South= 
ica ; the molt extcniive empire that ever was 

formed 
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formed on the face of the earth. Nor was 
this a barren and unprofitable territory, as 
the greater part of it was either cultivated or 
ſaſceptible of improvement ; and it offered 
to the mother country, in conjunction with 
her other conqueſts and ſettlements, the 
largeſt field that ever was opened to the com- 
merce and induſtry of any people. But the 
time was ſuddenly to arrive, when that com- 
merce was to be interrupted, that induſtry 
deprived of its enlivening principle, and the 
reater part of the empire violently torn 
| Avon the parent ſtate, by a ſyſtem of politics 
the moſt irrational and diſgraceful that ever 
tarniſhed the page of hiſtory. In what man- 
ner theſe events gradually took place, will 
be the ſubject of the remaining pages; but 
we ſhall firſt take a curſory view of what was 
tranſacting at this time in the eaſtern parts 
of the world, as well as of what paſled at 
home. 170885 
In the Faſt Indies, in 1764, the nabob, 
ſet up by Lord Clive, was depoſed; and, the 
factory not agreeing with the nabob's ſuc- 
ceſſor, 4000 of the garriſon and inhabitants 
of Patna were put to the ſword, and the 
town plundered, beſides ſeveral of the Eng- 
liſh being ſurpriſed and cut to pieces. Upon 
theſe, and other acts of hoſtilities, war was 
declared againſt the nabob, Coſſim Ali Cawnz 


and the former nabob, Meer Jafſier, was 


ſoon. reſtored, who thereupon entered into a 
more advantageous treaty with the company. 
Soon after, an action happened, in which the 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh were victorious. After this ſucceſs, 
the city of Moorſhedabad became an eaſy 
conqueſt; and not long after, the reſtored 
nabob, Meer Jaffier, was proclaimed. In 
the mean time, the French took poſſe ſſion of 
Turk's iſland, and of nine fail of Engliſh 
ſhips ; they then deſtroyed every houſe, and 
ſecured all the ſlaves they could find. Major 
Adams, however, the Engliſh commander, 
again routed the enemy, and carried Raja- 
moul by aſſault, when Patna ſoon ſurren- 
dered. 

In 1766, peace was eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt 
Indies by lord Clive, who returned the fol- 
lowing year; but a new enemy now ſtarted 
up. Hyder Aly, who, from a common ſol- 
dier, had become a prince of a large tract of 
territory on the Malabar coaſt, in confede- 
racy with the viceroy of the Decan, declared 
war againſt the Engliſh, The council of 
Madras ſent a body of troops under colonel 
Smith, who obtained a complete victory over 
them, when the viceroy immediately made 
peace with the Engliſh. Hyder Aly took 
refuge among the mountains, from whence 
he made frequent incurſions, In 1768, a 
{mall fleet forced into Mangalore, one of 
Hy der's principal ſea-ports, and carried off 
his fleet. This war continued tili the next 
year, when peace was propoſed to Hyder, 
and accepted. Having thus finiſhed the af- 


fairs of the Eaſt, I ſhall return to the tranſ- 
actions at home, 05 


During 
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During the adminiſtration of Mr. Gren- 
ville, in 1765, bills paſſed for laying a ſtamp 
duty on the Britiſh colonies in America, 
which firſt laid the foundation of thoſe quar- 
rels between the colonies and the mother 
country, which ended in a total ſeparation. 
This meaſure was no ſooner known in Ame- 
rica, than inſurrections commenced there, 
and great murmurings at home. In conſe- 
quence of which, the miniſtry retired, and 
the act was repealed. 

In the courſe of this year, the ſovereignty 
of the Iſle of Man was annexed to the crown 
of England; and this year, on account of 
the ſcizure of Mr, Wilkes's papers, general 
warrants granted by ſecretaries of ſtate, ex- 
cept io caies of high treaſon, were declared 
to be illegal and oppreſſive. 

The next year, ſeveral changes in the mi- 
niſtry took place: The Duke of Oraſton 
was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury in 
July; and Mr. Pitt, who had been created 
vari of Chatham, was made lord privy ſeal ; 
but lord North was placed at the head of 
adminiitration ſoon after, 

Mr. Wilkes, who had long reſfided a- 
broad, returned in 1768, ard offered him- 
ſelf as a candidate to repreſent the city of 
London, though a ſentence of outlawry a- 
gainſt him had never been repealed. He loſt 
his election; but immediately ſtood for Mid- 
dleſex, where he was choſen by a great ma- 
Jority, He ſoon after ſurrendered himſelf, 
and was commutcd to the King's Bench pri- 
109. 
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ſon, In conſequence of which, ſeveral riots 
happened in St. George's-fi-lds, and ſome 
perſons were killed. The miniſtry determin— 
ed to perſecute Mr. Wilkes, who was accord- 
ingly expelled the Huuſe of Commons, fined 
a thouſand pounds, ard impriſoned two and 
twenty months, for publiſhing No. 45, of 
the North Briton, the Eſſay on Woman, and 
ſome other papers. This ſeverity only en- 
creaſed Mr. Wilkes's popularity, who was ſe- 
veral times elected for Middleſex ; till it was 
reſolved, that Mr. Luttrell, who had oppo- 
ſed him, but had not one third as many votes, 
ought to have been returned, Petitions were 
preſented from various quarters, complain— 
ing, that the rights of election were infting— 
ed, and a general diſcontent prevailed, 

Mr. Wiikes's impriſoument expired in 
1771, when he was choſen one of the ſheriffs 
for London and Middleſex, made an alder= 
man, had his debts paid, amounting to 
twenty or thirty thouland pounds, was elect- 
ed lord mayor, and afterwards chamberiain 
of London. The ſame year, 1771, ſeveral 
Priatirs were ordered ty attend the Houſe of 
Commons; but one of them refuſed, aud 
carrird the meſſenger before the lord mayor. 
Alderman Wilkes and Oliver happened to 
be preſent, and, hnding chat the ſpeaker's 
warrant was not backed by a city magiſtrate, 
they would nave committed the meſſenger to 
priion, if he had not procured bail. On this 
tac Houle committed the lord mayor and 

EA alderman 
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alderman Oliver to the Tower, but avoided 
meddling with Mr. Wilkes. 


While matters were in this ſituation at 
home, they were getting much worſe in 
America, where the joy, which the repeal of 
the ſtamp- act had occaſioned, was of ſhort 
duration. New duties were laid on paper, 
glaſs, tea, and other articles; but as a ge- 
neral combination ſeemed forming not to 


take any of thoſe commedities from the mo- 


ther country, the acts were repealed, except 


the duties on tea. Laws were allo paſſed, 


which gave great umbrage, for quartering L 


troops in America, for ſuſpending the legi- 
Native power at New York, and for appoint- 

ing prvernvrs in the colonies, who were to 
be paid by the crown, Some veſlels laden 
with tea attempted to land in America; but 


at Boſton and South Carolina the teas were 
thrown into the ſea, and from other places 


the ſhips returned with their cargoes untouch- 
ed. Theſe proceedings enraged the govern» 


ment of England, who paſſed acts for ſnut- ; 


ting up the port of Boſton, for altering the 
conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts Bay and Que- 
bec, ſo that the magiſtrates might be appoint- 
ed by the king of England. 

In this ſituation of affairs, the Americans 
entered into agreement, not to trade with 
Great Britain till theſe acts were repealed. 
At the ſame time the delegates, appointed 
from the Engliſh colonies, avowed their 
loyalty to his majeſty, but ſupplicated him 
to order a Change of meaſures, This peti- 
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tion of the congreſs was rejected; an appli- 
cation of their agents to be heard at the bar 
of the Houſe of Commons was refuſed, and, 
finally, a bill of the Farl of Chatham's, to 
accomodate the troubles of America, was re- 
jected in the Houſe of Lords. 

The Americans, finding themſelves thus 
treated, began to train their militia with 
great induſtry, They erected powder-mills 
in Philadelphia and Virginia, ard began to 
Prepare arms in all the provinces ; nor were 
theſe preparations fruitleſs, as will evidently 
appear from what followed, On the 19th of 
April, 1775, general Gage detached a party, 
to ſeize ſome military ſtores at Concord, in 
New England. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued, 
many were killed un both fides, and the 
troops would probably have been all cut off, 
if a freſh body had not arrived to their re- 
lief. Arms were now taken up in every 
quarter, and they aſſumed the title of, The 
United Colories of America, Their firſt reſo- 
Jutions were for raiſing an army, for eſta- 
bliſhing an extenſive paper currency, and for 
ſtopping all exportations to thoſe places, 
which ſti]! retained their obedience, About 
240 provincials next took the garriſon of 
Ticonderago and Crown-point, without any 
loſs of men ; and here they found plenty of 
military ſtores. Great Britain encreaſed her 
army, and ſent over the generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton. 

Theſe inimical proceedings did not terrify 
the congreſs, who encouraged the people of 

O 3 Maſſa- 
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Maſſachuſetts- bay to reſume their chartered 
rights, ordered the blockade of Boſton to be 
continued, and, that they might ſecure 
Charles-town, in one night they raiſed very 
conſiderable works on Bunker's-hill. As 
ſoon as they were diſcovered in the morning, 
a heavy fire enſued from the ſhips, the float- 
ing batteries, and from Cop's-hill in Boſton, 
This they ſuſtained, and were with difficulty 
driven from their inttenchments in the even- 
ing, by a large party, under the conduct of 
the generals Howe and Pigot. The conteſt 
was ſevere, Charles-town was burned, 226 of 
the Engliſh officers and men were killed. 
The Americans then threw works on the 
Other ſide of Charles-town-· neck, ſo that the 
troops were as cloſely inveſted as they had 
been in Boſton. 

George Waſhington, Eſq. was, about this 
time, appointed to the command of the Ame- 
rican army ; the congreſs publiſhed ſpirited 
memorials of their reaſons for taking up 
arms, and offered a ſecond fruitleſs petition 
to the king. Their generals were then or- 
dered to endeavour to ſubjugate thoſe colo- 
nies that eſpouſed the cauſe of Great Britain, 
Two parties were ſent againſt Canada, under 
general Montgomery and colonel B. Arnold, 
who boldly undertook to march, by an un- 
tried route, from Boſton to Quebec. After 
innumerable difficulties, they reached the 
town, which they at firſt attempted to take 
by ſtorm, and then to block up. In this 
attempt, Montgomery fell, and Arnold, who 
was 
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was dapgerouſly wounded, was forced to 

make a haſty retreat. In the mean time, 
neral Carleton, the governor of Canada, 

received freih ſupplies from England, 

In 1776, Boſton was bombarded and eva- 
cuated, when general Waſhington took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and general Howe removed his 
troops to Halifax. While the breach was 
thus widening in America, ſeveral] members 
of the Britiſh ſenate were at home endeavour- 
ing to bring matters to a reconc:hation : but 
it was not the diſpoſition of the reigning 
miniitry 0 give up any thing that they ap- 
prehended could promote their wild and 
chimerical ſchemes of power and ambition. 

In july, a fruitleſs attack was made upon 
Charles- town, in which the Engliſh ſuffered 
conſiderably. About this time, general 
Howe landed, drove the Americans out of 
Long ifland, who abandoned New York 
to the Britiſh forces, Offers of reconcilia- 
tion were now made by Howe, and rejected. 
Sir Peter Parker and general Clinton took 
Rhode Iſland, and the Englith alſo made 
ſome incurſions into the Jerfies, General 
Waſtinzton: ſoon after ſurpriſed and took 
priſoners above goo of the Heſſian troops in 
our lervice, with ſeveral ſtands of arms. 
Privateers were alſo fitted out from England 
and America, who continually made prizes 
of each other, and matters were carried on 
with great animoſity on both ſides. 

The next year, 1777, there were two 
actions between the generals Howe and 
O3 Waſhing- 
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Waſhington, and Philadelphia ſurrendered 
to the king's troops. A plan was now form- 
ed for invading the revolted colonies by wa 

of Canada, and general Burgoyne 2 
the expedition; but after many difficulties, 
and ſome deſperate actions, this army was 


obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of f 


war to Gates and Arnold, Our expedition 
up the North river was more ſucceſsful, un- 
der Clinion and Vaughan ; the former of 
whom, ſoon after, ſucceeded general Howe 
as commander in chief, and, after evacuat- 
ing Philadelphia, he retreated with his army 
to New York. 

In 1778, the French entered into an alli- 
ance with the Thirteen United Colonies 3 
and as affairs wore ſo gloomy an aſpect, the 


ear! of Carliſic, William Eden, and George 4 
Johuſtone, Eſqrs. were ſent as commiſſioners 2 


to trea of peace; but the hour was paſſed, 
and che terms were rejected with diſdain, 


The war was then carried on with mutual 
animoſity, and the whole of Georgia was 
reduced by the Britiſh forces, Hoſtilities 
next commerced with France, and the Eng- 


liſh admiral] Keppel engaged the French 
fleet under Count D*Orvillters. Not a ſhip 
was taken on either fide ; and, upon fone 
ce ſure being paſſed on vice admiral Sir 
Hugh Palliſer's conduct, he applied to Kep— 
pel for reareſs, which was denied. He then 
exhibiced articles of accuſation againit Kep- 
_ who was tried and honourably acqui:ted ; 

alliſer was next tried, and acquitted, and 
there the ſarce ended, ln 
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In the mean time, Sir Edward Vernon, 
in the Eaſt Indies, drove off the French un- 
der De Tronjolly, and ſoon after Pondi- 
cherry ſarrendered to the arms of England, 
as did St. Lucia in the Welt Indies. Domi- 
nica, St. Vincent, and Grenada, however, 
were taken by the French, who, in 1779, 
aſſiſted the Americans with a fleet, under 
Count D'Eſtaing. But General Prevoſt re- 
pulſed the Americans and their alkes at Sa- 
vannah, and the latter were ſoon obliged to 
abandon the enterprize. In this year, the 
French made an unſucceſsful attempt on the 
iſland of Jerſey; and ſome time after, Sir 
Hyde Parker took ſeveral of their ſhips. 
Spain now joined France againſt us, took 
New Orleans on the Miſſiſippi, and laid fiege 
to Gibraltar with great ardour. The com- 
bined fleet of France and Spain rode trium- 
Phant in the channel, but ſeparated without 
effecting any thing. 

Sir G, B. Rodney, in the beginning of 
1780, with a large fleet, captured ſeven 
ſhips, and a few days afterwards captured 
five Spaniſh ſhips of the line ; one was loſt 
by being driven on ſhore, and another was 
blown up. In April and May, the ſame ad- 
miral, after throwing ſupplies into Gibral- 
tar, had three undeciſive engagements with 
the French fleet, in the Welt Jncies, where 
ſeveral of our ſhips ſuffered dreadfully in a 
hurricane, and ſome were loſt. In July, 
admiral] Geary took twelve French merchant 
ſhips ; but the combined fleet, in Auguſt, 

| cook 
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took five Engliſh Faſt-Indiamen, and fiſty 
merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt Indies. 

In America, General Clinton took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cherleſtown, earl Cornwallis ob- 
tained a victory over general Gates, and co- 
lonel Tarleton acquired fame, by his con- 
duct in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, In July, a fleet, 
and a large body of troops from France, ar- 
rived at Rhode Iſland, 

This year was remarkable for one of the 


moſt dreadful riots that ever happened in the 


City and ſuburbs of Londen. A proteſtant 
aſſociation of Calviniſts and Methodiſts, with 
lord George Gordon at their head, while 
the nation was invelved in real danger, 
alarmed themſelves with fancied apprehen- 
fions of popery, ard determined to excite 
the legiſlature to repeal an act they had juſt 
Paſſed in favour of the catholics. A petition 
was ſigned by above 100,000 perſons, which 
was preſented to the Houſe of Commons on 


the zd of June. They proceeded to the 


Houſe in great order, and their preſident 
gave in the petition ; but, in the courſe of 
the day, ſeveral lords and commoners were 
inſulted by the mob, who pulled down the 
Sardinian and another Romiſh chapel, when 
the military were ſent for, who carried five 
of the rioters to Newgate. Every thing re- 
mained quiet on the king's birth-day, which 
was kept en Saturday initead of Sunday, on 
which day another Popiſh chapel was demo- 
liſhed. On Monday, the 5th, a Popiſh 
ſchool, three priells houſes, a library, and 


all 
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al! Sir George Saville's furniture, were de- 


ſtroyed. On Tueſday, the mob was ſo riot- 
ous before both houſes of parliament, that 
they obliged them to adjourn; and in the 
evening, when the keeper of Newgate re- 
fuſed to deliver up the rioters, they ſet fire 
to his houſe and the priſon, and let out 
about zoo priſoners, many of whom joined 
them. They then proceeded to the Bank, 
which they would have plundered, had it 
not been protected by the military and city 
aſſociation. In the evening, lord Mansfield's, 
Mr. Langdale's houſe and diſtillery, and Sir 
John Fielding's, were burnt, and ſeveral 
private perſons had their houſes pulled 
down. On the next day, the King's Bench 
priſon, the New Bridewell, the Fleet Priſon, 
ſome Popiſh chapels, and ſeveral Papiſts 
houſes, were deſtroyed. Fires were ſeen 
blazing in every part of the capital, and the 
lawleſs mob were exaQting contribution from 
the citizens, while the magiſtrates, and even 
the miniſtry, viewed theſe ſcenes of deſola- 
tion with an inactivity that is aſtoniſhing- 
At length, however, their courage ſeemed 
rouſed, troops were called into London from 
all quarters, and were ſtationed in every 
part of the town. This ſtep effectually 
checked the progteſs of the rioters, a great 
number of whom were ſhot by the military, 
and others taken, tried, and executed. 


Lord George Gordon was alſo tried, but 
acquitted. | 


During 
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During theſe diſturbances, a rupture was 
expected with the Dutch, who had, for ſome 
time paſt, privat-ly aſſiſted the Americans. 
In Jaruary, commodore Fielding took ſe- 
vera! ſhips with naval ſtores on board, which 
were under convoy of the Dutch admiral ; 


and in September, Mr. Keppel captured a 


congreſs packet boat, on board of which was 
Mr. Lawrens, late preſident of the congreſs, 
among whoſe papers was found the plan of a 
treaty between America and Holland, Mr. 


Lawrens was committed to the Tower, and | 


freſh applications were made to the States 


General; but, as no ſatisfactory anſwer 7 
coula be obtained, hoſtilities were declared 


by the Engliſh, on Dec. 20, 1780. 


In September, this year, the Reſolution 4 
and ſcovery returned from a voyage round | 


the v.o:1d, but neither of their commanders, 
the captaius Cook and Clerk, returned with 
them. The former was killed in an affray 


with the nztives of Owyhee, a newly diſco- 3 


vered iſland, on the 14th of Feb. 1779, and 
the latter died ſoon after of a conſumption. 
Theſe ſhips reached England without ſuf- 
fering from our enemies, as the belligerent 


powers h:d iflued orders not to moleſt theſe |: 
veſſels, the purſuit, in which they were ene | 


geged, being conſidered of great and uni- 
verſal utility. 

In 1781, intelligence was brought to Eng- 
land, that our ſkipping had ſuffered conſi- 


detably by ſeveral hurricanes in the Leward ' 


Llands, which did incredible damage at * 
an 
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and ſea, The war with Holland began vi- 
gorouſly. Admiral Rodney and general 
Vaughan took the iſland of St. Euſtatius, 
St. Martin, Saba, and St. Bartholomew, 
with a Dutch flag ſhip of 6o guns, a fri- 
gate of 38, and above 200 ſmaller veſſels, 
However, we did not long enjoy the former 
part of this victory ; for, before the cloſe of 
the year, St. Euſtativs, by ſome unaccount- 
able miſconduct, perhaps treachery, was 
taken by the French. To adm ral Rodney, 
the Dutch colonies of Demarary and Iſſe- 
quibo alſo ſurrendered. Commodore John» 


7 ſtone took four Dutch Eaſt IU diamen in the 


bay of Saldanka, where a fifth was burned; 
and admiral H. Parker had a very ſevere en- 
gagement with the Dutch fleet off the Dog- 
ger Bank. One of the enemy's ſhips ſunk 


in the night, but none were taken. 


Our army in America ſtill continued their 


operations with different ſucceſs. Fort Anne 
aud Fort George ſurrendered to general 
Carleton. 
formed from the diſcontent of ſome rebel 
troops, and the Pennſylvania line; but all 
attempts on our part, to induce them to join 
the royal army, proved fruitleſs. 
= Atbuthnot engaged the French fleet in Ame- 
Frica, and aſſiſted the generals Phipps and 
Arnold in ravaging Virginia. 
were frequent; but earl Cornwallis, by ra- 
pid n arches, prevented the junction of the 
rebel armies. 


Great expectations were now 


Admiral 


Skirmiſhes 


On the other hand, a party 


nder cv.onel Tarleton ſuffered much in an 
engagement 
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engagement with general Morgan. In the 
mean time, Wilmington ſurrendered to the 
royal arms, and ſome batteries were de- 
ſtroyed. Earl Cornwallis gained a victory 
over general Green, near Guildford, in | 
North Carolina; and a ſecond engagement ( 
with lord Rawdon followed. However, the 
day was now hattily arriving, in which Bri- 
tain was to give up all hopes of ever con- 8 
quering America; for ſoon after, De Graſſe gt 
reached the Cheſapeak, and before admiral t 
Graves could attack him, general Waſh⸗- v 
inoton, with his aſſiſtance, ſurrounded earl » i 
Cornwallis's army, who was obliged to ſur- v 
render priſoners of war to the combined F 
forces of France and America, 

About the fame time, the Spaniards 
madc themſelves maſters of Penſacola, and 
the whole ef Weſt Florida, They alſo 
puſhed the ſiege of Gibraltar with great ® 
ſpirit ; but a party of our troops made 2 
ſally from the fortreſs, and deſtroyed all mM 
their works, which were nearly compleated, # V 

The French diſpatched their fleets to at- m. 
tempt diſtrefling us in every quarter. They u! 
attacked Jerſey; and the lieutenant - go fle 
vernor Corbett was tried and ſuſpended for? 
his ſtrange neglect of duty, M. dela Motte! 
Piquett capiure4 part of the St. Euſtatia fleet; b 
and another ſquadron attacked governor !“ NI. 
Johnitone off St. Jago, when the action „s *< 
ſevere, and the thips on both ſides were] mu 
much damaged. The French alſo landed 
at St. Lucia ; but, without being able to 
acomplia 
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accompliſh any thing there, they quitted it, 
and proceeded to Tobago, which they 
obliged to capitulate. 

In the Eaſt Indies, ſoon after Sir Hector 
Monro had taken the field, a party under 
colonel Bailley, attempting to join him, 
was either cut to pieces, or taken by Hyder 
Aly, who took Arcot by aſſault, and obliged 
the fort to capitulate. The command of 
the company's troops were ſoon after given 
to Sir Eyre Coote, who obtained a complete 
victory over Aly, between Porto Novo and 
Mocteapallam. Some of Aly's ſhips alſo 
were burned on the Malabar coaſt by Sir 
Edward Hughes, Batan ſoon after ſur— 
rendered ; and colonel Carnac engaged and 


® conquered Mhadage Scuidia, The French 


then left the Coromandel coaſt, without aſ- 


filling Hyder Aly, who quitted the Car- 
* Natic, 


Admiral Rodney and general Vaughan 


mwade an unſucceſsful attempt againſt St, 
Vincents; but admiral Kempenfelt was 


more fortunate in taking ſeveral tranſports, 
> which were under convoy of the French 
2 fleet, commanded by M. de Guichen, 


In the mean time, every action of the 


? 


 miniliry at home was narrowly ſcrutinized 
by the minority, who were led by che hon. 
# Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke. In the Houſe of 
$ Pe-rs, the encreaſe of popery, and the com- 
mutation of tythes, were canvaſſed. In the 
$ Houle of Commons, bills were brought in 


for regulating his majeſty's civil eſtabliſh» 
p | 


ment, 
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ment, for limiting the juriſdiction of the | 


ſupreme court of Calcutta, and for other 

important purpoſes. A « 

lo 782, after the ſurrender of earl Corn- |} 

wa'lis, our affairs in America ſeemed deſß- | 

prone: and every one ſeemed defirous of | F }] 

ringing it to a concluſion, except thoſe, 1 

whoje tyranny, ambition, and ignorance, | ? < 

had been the cauſe of it, Sir James Low= | * E 

ther (now earl of Lonſdale) therefore moved, | 
in the Houſe of Commons, that all further 

attempts to reduce the Americans by force £ 

would be 1rjurious to the true intereſt of 1 

Great Britain. After a long and vigorous |? t 

debate, the motion was rejected. The mode | } x 

of exchanging priſoners was next canvaſſed; 4 

and Mr. Lawrens was ordered to be releaſed | F x 

from the Tower. A motion was next made | e 

for addreſſing his majeſty to put a ſtop to g 

the American war; and the motion was lot | & 

by one vote only. A ſecond motion was | N 

then made, and agreed to. Addreſſes were | ri 

preſented to the king, a complete change h 

in adminiſtration followed, and the nego» þ un. 

ciations for a general peace commenced. |} tl 

The independency of America was allowed. tc 

Some little ſkirmiſhes, however, took place, tr 

i and the refugees in Britiſh pay, after taking] af 

L's a2 fort on Tom's river, hanged the com- cc 
tf! mander of it, to revenge ſome cruelties with F 

| which he was charged. This violently en- Þ cr 

raged the Americans, and general Wah- in 

ington demanded the officer, who had con- ce 


demned him as a murderer, This was refuſed, 1 A 
on 
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en which capt. Aſgill of the guards, was 
by lot ordered into confinement, and doomed 
to ſuffer in his ſtead, However, after a 
meſt painful ſuſpence, he was releaſed, 
His mother, lady Aſgill, applied to the 
French miniſter, Count de Vergennes, whoſe 
interceſſion with gen. Waſhington, ſtrength= 
ened by the generous interference cf the 
queen of France, procured life and liberty 
to the unfortunate victim. 

Sir Guy Carleton afterwards ſucceeded 
Sir Henry Clinton in the command. He 
1mmediately acquainted general Waſhington, 
that admiral Digby and himſelf were em- 
powered to treat of peace with the people of 
America. After ſome little jealouſies and 
negociations, after the king's troops had 
evacuated Savannah, the province of Geor- 
gia, and Charleſtown, the proviſional arti- 
cles were ſigned at Paris, on the zoth of 
November. Thus terminated this inglo- 
rious war, in which ſo many valuable lives 
had been loſt, and ſo many millions of mo- 
ney had been ſquandered away, to gratify 
the wild and ruinous ambition of a few, and 
to the emolument of many jobbers and con- 
tractors, who now baſk in the ſun-ſhine of 
affluence, at the expence of the ruin of their 
country. 

While matters were thus drawing to a 


| crilis at home, let us ſee what was tranſact- 


ing abroad. In the Eaſt Indies our ſuc- 


ceſſes were great. By the defeat of Hyder 


Aly, Tavjour and Trinchinopoly were de- 
P 2 livered 
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livered from his depredations. Intelligence 
arrived, that general Coote had laid ſiege 
to |! ripaſſore, and gained a ſecond complete 
victory over his army. Sir Hector Munro, 


aſſiſted by Sir Edward Hughes, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Dutch ſettlement of Neoa- | 


patam and Fort Oſtenburgh. Hyder's troops 
now evacuated all their poſts in the Tan- 
jore, and ſeveral petty princes, who had re- 
volted, returned to their obedience, Sir 


Edward Hughes next took Tryncomale in 


the iſland of Ceylon, with two Dutch ſhips, 
and ſeveral ſmall veſſels. Major Abington 
relieved Tellichery, which Hyder had be- 
fieged, and routed the enemy, taking from 
them 1500 priſoners, military ſtores, and 
treaſure to a great amount. The French, 
however, with Hyder's ſon, Tippo Saib, 
defeated the company's troops ſoon after, 
and either captured or deſtroyed the whole 
detachment. Cuddalore alſo capitulated to 
the French. Hoſtilities afterwards ceaſed 
between the Marrattas and the company's 
forces; but M. Suffrein, with the French 
fleet, coming to the aſſiſtan ce of Hyder, he 
took Per. nacoli. Several engagements fol- 
lowed between admiral Hughes and Sut- 
frein, ſome of which were, deſperate, but 
none deciſive, 


Though we took a vaſt number of prizes 


from the French, yet they male themſelves 
maſters of Minorca, as they did of Nevis 
and St. Chriſtopher in the Weſt Indies; 
and Demarara and Iſſequibo ſoon OUT the 
2 ame 
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ſame fate. Soon after, adm ral Rodney had 
a partial engagement with Count de Graſſe, 
who retired to Guadeloupe to refit; ut not 
long after, the two fl-ets met, and a gene- 
ral engagement commenced, which laſted 
twelve hours, when four French ſhips were 
taken. and one funk ; a fifth was taken. but 
blew up. Admiral Hood captured four, 
ani admeral Barrington two ſhips of war, 
and ten ſail under their convoy, The Convnt 
de Graſſe was taken and hrought to Eng» 
laad ; but moſt of the prizes, with ſome of 
our own nps, were loſt, in their paſſage to 
England, is a mult violent ſtorin. 

Ihe 8, paniard: took from us the Banama 
Hands, and continued the use of Gioraltar 
with a vigorous perſeverance :; but al: their 
efforts were rendered ineffestual by :ne bras 
vity and conduct of gengral Elliot. He a' ain 
permitted them almolt to coinplete their 
works, when he began ſuch a heavy fre of 
carcaſſes, hot ſho';, and ſnells, that teveral 
of their batteries were damaged, and ome 
deſtroyed. The Englich ao forced ſeven 
Spaniſh and two French ſhips of the line, 
With ſeveral ſmaljer ones, to retreat, Soon 
after, another attack was made by ten floats 
ing batterics, built by the Spaniards at an 
enormous expence ; but, by an iaceſſant fire 
of red hat balls from the beſieged, mo!t of 
them were let in flames; when ca ptall ur- 
tis, wich two Euzliſh gun-bdats, advanced, 
and prevented thei; receiving any aGitance 
trom the Spaniſh fleet. The humanity of 
9 captain 
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captain Curtis ſaved 357 of the enemy. 
Great numbers, ho«ever, muſt have been 
Killed and blown up. Freſh ſupplies were 
ſoon after thrown into Gibraltar by lord 
Howe, who had a partial engayement, with 
the combined fleets, off the mouth of the 
Straits. | 

A complete change was now made in the 
miuiſtry, at the head of which the marquis 
of Rockingh-m was placed, overtures for a 
general pacificatio were made, and ſome 
indulgences were granted to Ireland ; ſome 
uſeleſs places were abotiſhed, and ſome 
fruitleſs attempts were made for a more 
equal repreſentation in parliament. On the 
death of the marquis of Rockingham, lord 
Shelburne (now marqu's of Laaſdowrn) took 
the lead in adminiſtration, and ſeveral re- 
fipnations followed, This year the Royal 
G:orge, of 170 guns, was untor.unately 
overſet, when the brave admiral Rempen— 
felt, and near Goo other perſons, were 
drowned in her. 

In 1783, the proviſional articles between 
England and America were made public. 
By thele it appeared, that his Britannic ma— 
jeſty acknowledged the independence of the 
United States of New Hampſhire, Maſſa- 
chuſetts Bay, Rhode Iſland ana Providence 
Plantations, Connect cut, New York, New 
Jerſey. Penniylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, the arohinas, and Georgia, He 
alio relinquiſhed all claims to the government 
of them, and conſented to treat with thoſe 


people 
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people as free and independent ſtates, who 


but a little time before were deſpiſed as un- 
pardonable rebels. Their boundaries were 
alſo ſettled, and they were allowed the li- 
berty of fiſhing, and drying fiſh, as uſual, 
It was agreed, that the creditors on both 
ſides ſhould meet with no impediment in the 
proſecution of their claims. The reſtoration 
of confiſcated property was alſo recommended, 
and all priſoners were to be ſet at liberty. 
The Engliſh troops were to be immediately 
withdrawn from America, and a firm and 
perpetual peace was concluded between the 
contracting parties, In theſe articles, no 
proviſion was made for the American loyal- 
ts, the line of boundary was blamed as 
inaccurate, and the liberty of fiſhing was 
condemned as an inſtance of extravagant li- 
berality. The definitive treaty was next 
figned, and thus finiſhed a buſineſs that will 
for ever diſgrace the annals of Great Britain. 

In our treaty with the French, after ſet» 
tling the fiſheries, the iflands of St. Pierre, 
St. Lucia, Tobago, and Goree, were ſur- 
rendered to France, with the river Senegal, 
and its dependencies, and the forts of St. 
Louis and others, The iflands of Granada, 
the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. 
Kitts, Nevis, and Montſerrat, were left to 
the Engliſh; and the iſlands which the Eng- 
Wiſh had taken from the French in the Eaſt 
Jadies, were reſtored ; and the priſoners on 
both tides were to he ſurrendered without 
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With the Duich, our negociations were not 

ſo eaſily ſettled, However, after much de- 
Iibera'ion,. and ſeveral memorials. it was 
Kipuiite! by treaty, that the king of Great 
Britain ſh uld reftore T'riricomale, and all 
the p ſſeſſious tha! had been taken during the 
war, tO the Dutch; aid that the States Ge- 
neral ſhould guarantce Negapatan, with its 
dependencies, to his Britann'c majeſty ; and 
that mutual copqueſts were to be given up 
withou! compenſation. 
- Ourtreaty with the Spaniards determined, 
that his Catholic majeſty ſhould maintain 
Minorca ard Weſt Florida, and to have Eaſt 
Florida ceded to bim; and that Spain ſhould 
ſurrender the iſland of Providence and the 
Bahamas to the Engl !h All other conqueſts 
of territories wire mutually to be reſtored 
withcu com enſation. 

At home, the preliminary articles of peace 
were canvaſſed with great freedom in both 
houſes of parhament; but to enter into the 
various ſubject of diipute, or the merits of 
the diſputanis, would tar exceed the narrow 
limits of this work: we muſt therefore con- 
tent ourſelves with only general remarks. 

Some important motions were carried 

againſt the miniſtry in the Houſe of Com— 
mons; and, afte: various and ineffectual 
ſtruggles, the earl of Shelburne and his party 
reſigned, and the Duke of Portland was 
Placed at the head of the new admainiltration, 
while Mr, Fox took the lead in the lower 
houle. Mr, Pitt, che ſon of the great * 
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of Chatham, made a motion for a parlia” 
mentarv reform, which did not ſucceed, The 
next important event was a deciſion in the 
Houſe of Lords, by which bonds of rehgna- 
tion refpeting church-livings were declared 
illegal by a deciſion of thi honſe. This was 
followed by another unſuccetsful attempt to 
bring on a reforn. Parliament conſe ted to 
a bill for the relief of the American loyaliſts g 
for ordering the sſtabliſhment of the prince 
of Wales ; and for eranting penfions tolord 
Rodney and general Elliott, for their impor- 
tant ſervices, Soon after the parliament was 
prorogued, and on the 6th of October peace 
was proclaimed. 

Soon after the meeting of parliament, in 
November, Mr. Fox brought forward his 
bill tor he regulation of India. It was car» 
ried through the lower houſe by a great ma- 
Jority; but was rejected in the upper houſe, 
On the following naht, Dec. 18, the mini- 
ſtry were ſuddenly diſmifl d, and Mr. Pitt 
was announced fi ſt ord of tne treatury, This 
change was not «ex/ected to be permanent; 
and fo ſtrong was Mr. Fox's party ia the 
Houſ of Commons, that nablem were at 
firit afraid f accepting places of reſiponfũbi- 
tity. T:eſe apprehenſions were ſoon con- 
quered ; bu: ſtill che minitter found himſelf 
In a minority Several aducfſes wire pre- 
ſented by the oppoſition to his mj-[ty, and 
all public buſt..els ecmed to ceaie. The 
miniſtty, however, were determined, and 
refuſed to reſign, Aucmpts were made to 
form 
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form a coalition, but they proved unſueceſs- 
ful, and the parliament was diſſolved on the 
24th of March. 

The next parliament met on the 18th of 
May, 84, when it was ſoon diſcovered, 
tha: therc was a conſiderable majority on the 
fide of the miniſter, When the clectior for 
Weſtminſter, in which Mr. Fox complain- 
ed of the illegal proceedings of the high 
bailiff, was diicuſſed, the miniſter carried 
almo every motion; notwithſtanding which, 
Mr. Fox at laſt triumphed, and now fits as 
member for the city of Weſtminſter, The 
miniſte brought forward his taxes, and his 
India bill, all wiich paſſed, ſome cr them 
without even a diviſion, Laws were alſo 
made for the prevention of ſmuggling, the 
ſupport of the public revenue, and for the 
reſtoration of the Scotch titles, which had 
been forfeited in the rebellion, At length, 
after a long and buly ſ-fſions the parliament 
was prorogued on the zoth of Auguſt. 

The preſent year, 1785, bas been alſo a 
period of political contention, Mr. Pitt 
preſented to the Houle a ſtring of Propoſi- 
tions, tending to ſettle the commerce of Eng- 
land and Ireland on a mutual and equitable 
footing. They met with great oppoſition in 
both Houſes ; and, though they with diffi- 
culty paſſed, they were ſo encreaſed and 
mutilated, as to retain hardly any thing of 
their original form. On being ſent over ta 
Ireland, they met with great oppofiti en in 


that kingdom, and were ſoon thiown out 
with 
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with contempt, both countries conſidering 
them as deſtructive to their own intereſts. 
The unpopular taxes that have paſſed this 
year, are too well known and et to require 
the aſſiſtance of hiſtory to record them. 


Remarkable Events of the preſent Reign. 


1763 Peace proclaimed between England, 
France, and Spain | 

1764. Four thouſands of the garriſon and 
inhabitants of Patina, in the Eaſt Indies, put 
to the ſword. 

1765. General warrants, except in caſes 
of high treaſon, declared illegal. 

1768 Mr, Wiikes, though an outlaw, 
carried his election for Middleſex. 

The lame year, Mr, Wilkes was expelled 
the Houſe of Commons, and afterwards com- 
mitted to the King's B-ach priſon. | 

1771. The lord mayor of Lo don, and 
alderman Oliver, committed to ine Lower 
by rhe Hoſe of Commons. 

the ſame year, Mr. Wilkes was reieaſed 
from his impriſonment, elected an alderman, 
and afterwards lord mayor of London, 

1775 Hoſtilities com menced in the Ames» 
rican Colonies. 

17 8 Holtilities began between England, 
France, and Spain, 

1780, This year will be ever memorable 
for the dreacta; riots it produced in London. 

Tae ſame year, hoſtilities were commenced 
againſt the Dutch. 
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1782. The independence of America ac- 
knowledged by the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 


mons | 
The ſame year, general Elliot obliged the 


Spaniard: to raile the ſiege of Gibraltar, by 
one of the braveſt deſences that hiſtory pro- 
duces, 
1783. Peace concluded between the 
belligercnt powers, 
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